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An lowa retail lumber dealer uses his show windows to tell the public in a graphic way 
that prices are low and that now is the time to build 
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Make Your 
ACQ UAINTANCESHIP 


Pay You Full Profit 


You are in intimate contact with architects, speculative 
builders, and home owners. Do you sell them just raw 
building material, such as lime, lumber, etc., or in addi- 
tion, do you sell them fabricated building equipment 
they want, such as 


KITCHEN MAID 
Built In Kitchen Units 


The makers of Kitchen Maid, originators of the unit 
idea, are supplying more and more equipment, and you 
are just the man to sell it. These famous units—modern 
as the airplane—made by cabinet makers, come in units 
for every size and type of kitchen. They can be used 
singly or in various unit combinations to fit any space. 
Various finishes meet every decorative requirement. 
Write for the Kitchen Maid catalogue and information 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


on this big profit line. 
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In other words, plastered walls 
won't sell plywood paneling. 
Your offices are show rooms for 
lumber products just as much as 
spaces set aside for that specific 
purpose. If you are eager to 
make every possible sale count 
in the profit column, have your 
offices paneled—and then you'll 
sell many paneling jobs. When 
your prospect sees what you 
want him to buy, your talk is 
that much easier. Let us plan and 
estimate the cost of paneling 
your office. The results will jus- 
tify a guarantee of satisfaction. 
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ADAMSTON FLAT GLASS COMPANY — Clarksburg, West Virginia 


Branch Sales Offices: 1 Madison Ave.. NEW YORK CITY —11 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





A COMPLETE 
CYCLOPEDIA 
of WOODS 


THEIR PROPERTIES 
AND USES 


“Wood, Lumber and Timbers” 


is designed along practical lines, to supply quickly in- 
formation on the choice, grading, specification and inspec- 
tion of wood. Wood, its properties and characteristics, 
strength, moisture content, grain, texture, preservation, 
drying, classification of lumber, and many other features 


are discussed in a concise, non-technical manner. 


It gives practical hints on shipping weight of dry seasoned, 
fabricated, rough or surfaced lumber, methods of order- 
ing, data on inspection services. All the facts on every 
phase of the subject, in a dependable form are made 


easily accessible in this book. 


Substantially bound in Blue Synthetic Leather, 
521 pages, 8’ by 11 inches. POSTPAID, $10. 
Money refunded without question within ten days. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Are Lumbermen Taking the Depression 
Lying Down? 


That is the question 
from contact with a 
to the industry 
had occasion to visit a number of lum- 
ber offices recently. 


RE they? 
A evolved 
stranger who 
He was impressed 
with the strong disinclination he found 
almost to 
aspect of business, and the fact that a 
started usually 
turned to either blank hopelessness or 
a recital of the latest wisecracks on the 
subject of poverty. 
Our friend reported how in 
typical office he found the receptionist 
sewing, the star salesman gravely ex- 


everywhere discuss any 


conversation once 


one 


amining the toes of his shoes, propped 
up the 
principal absorbed in a crossword puz- 
zle. 


on the desk before him, and 
In contrast to this, another con- 
cern, the only one whose members did 
not the with bland, 
semi-cheery certainty “there is no busi- 


assure stranger 


ness,’ occupied an office which pre- 
sented a scene mindful of boom times. 
Three men were telephoning simul- 
taneously, a particularly brisk type of 
office boy was dashing back and forth 
with ruffled hair and open collar, and 
the air was filled with the machine gun 
rattle of two frenziedly-operated type- 
writers. 

The principal, engaged with a yard 
man, in response to a question said: 
‘Business? Maybe there isn’t any, but 
Mr. Smith and I are going to spend the 
afternoon trying to find out how to get 
some. Despair feeds on itself,” he 
continued, “and so long as we keep 
busy sending out price lists, sales let- 
ters and other matter, we are going to 
get all the business it is possible to 
get, and we won't have time to think 
of whether the country is in a depres- 
sion, or whether our efforts are worth 


while. We know we are getting all 
the business we can get, and that’s 


more than some of these fellows who 
sit around and mope all day can say.” 

On the wall in one of the offices of 
this company hangs a homemade sign 
reading: “Them don’t ask, don’t 
get,” while under the glass top of a 
desk is another which says: “Throw 
enough mud at a wall, and some of it 
will stick.” 

That is the spirit which pervades 
this organization, and that is the spirit 
which, if generally followed, will bring 
the lumber industry out of the dol- 
drums. Are we all such geniuses, such 
endowed forecasters with X-ray intel- 
lects that we can see into the minds of 
those around us and of men far distant 
and predict with wunerring certainty 
that there is definitely no possible pros- 


as 


pect of good coming from an effort to 
sell, that in spite of anything we may 
do, no result in the least favorable will 
accrue either now, next week or next 
year? Why not put some of this pene- 
trating intelligence and mental activity 
into constructive sales efforts, if not 
for this year, for next? We are no 
cheapjack peddlers, living from hand 
to mouth on our income of last week. 
We expect to be in business for years 
to come, and ought not to be dazed 
and routed by temporary difficulties. 

Why not forget depressions, trends, 
stabilization, and all the glib vernacu- 
lar of “the business situation,” and just 
take off and keep our 
noses on the grindstone as if bad times 
were normal times? One hundred and 
twenty million people in the United 
States are still eating, sleeping, play- 
ing, loving, hating, struggling. Homes 
are still being built; schools are still 
operating; railroads, docks and build- 
ings still need maintaining; people are 
still moving about, being amused, car- 
ried, fed and sheltered. There is still 
some business, but not so much, that’s 
all. Because we have to work twice 
as hard to get half as much is tough, 


our coats 
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but is it the paralyzing blow of fate 
that some appear to think it? The 
fellow who adjusts himself to condi. 
tions and takes working extra hard as 
a matter of course, who prepares for 
tomorrow if nothing can be consum. 
mated today is the fellow who will ride 
out the storm comfortably, and prosper 
most when the upturn comes. And 
every night when he goes home to his 
wife and his growing sons and daugh. 
ters, he will be able to look them 
square in the eye, and say with no 
twinge of conscience, “I did my best 
today.” 

Printer’s Ink carried an article by 
“Groucho” in a recent issue which con- 
tains food for thought for lumbermen, 
and indeed, for all business men. The 
article is an account of an imaginary 
advertising agency's decision to appro- 
priate $2,500 for promotional work. 
“Groucho” says, in his own inimitable 
way: “We're off! We're promoting 
our business. We’re gonna have words 
on paper—put there by a printing press 
and telling the world about us, $2,500 
worth. ....1 \nd we're out hot-footing. 
Legs can easily double that $2,500, cuz 
we've got plenty of time to use our 
legs, and, by and large, a fair collec- 
tion of legs.” Legs are better em- 
ployed expanding the worth of a 
promotional appropriation than adorn- 
ing a desk-top. 


are 


om 








There Is a Need for Better 
Understanding 


HEREVER a group of lumber- 
men is assembled today, manu- 


facturers, wholesalers or retail- 
ers, the discussion sooner or later will be 
centered on the desirability, yes, the ne- 
cessity, of a closer relationship between 
the producer and the distributer of lum- 
ber, a more unified program of promotion 
and a more complete synchronizing of 
sales efforts. It is realized by every clear 
thinking lumberman that nothing can pos- 
sibly be gained and that much may be lost 
through recriminations, charges and 
counter charges that one branch or an- 
other of the industry is doing something 
the effect of which will be a reduction in 
the volume of lumber sold or a lessening 
of the profits of all connected with the 
transaction. 

There is great need for a more thor- 
ough and complete understanding by each 
branch of the industry of the problems 
of the other. There is great need of lib- 
eralism in industry thinking and the 
avoidance of sweeping indictments of any 
group because of the shortcomings of a 
few of its members. A manufacturer, 
writing to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


, , ' 
on this subject expresses a need for better | 
“Before any) 
constructive policies can be worked out} 


understanding and says: 


both the retailer and the manufacturer 


must be brought to realize that their in-} 
terests and problems are mutual and it} 
is only through co-operation and co-ordi- J 
nation of the two factors that hope looms § 
Continu- J 
ing, he said: ‘“‘We manufacturers should § 


for the industry as a whole.” 


always bear in mind that the retailer 1s 


the main source of our demand, as the § 
retailer should bear in mind that we are § 
He concludes 7 


the sole source of supply.” 
by saying: 


“If only the two of us could realize § 


that our interests are mutual, our prob- 
lems identical, our battles on the same 
front, then we would be approaching the 
day when our much-abused industry 
would be on the road to prosperity.” 

The day may never come when there 
will be a thorough understanding and 
complete harmony between distributer 
and producer, buyer and seller, but prog- 
ress is being made in that direction and 
the way has been opened for developing 
a more complete accord. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Inconsistent, Perhaps, But a Challenge 
to Lumbermen 


1 the vagaries of those who make 

the laws of the country and ponder 
the whys and wherefores of govern- 
mental activities in connection with 
business and industry he is rather apt 
to become considerably muddled and 
to wonder what it is all about. And 
the same holds true of the activities 
of many individuals and organizations. 
Take certain Government projects 
for example, such as the proposed new 
postoffice for Chicago. Contractors 
are required to bind themselves to an 
agreement to pay the standard union 
wage to all artisans and laborers em- 
ployed. But in the purchase of their 
materials they are not only permitted, 
but are encouraged to beat the price 
down to the lowest possible point and 
to squeeze every penny of profit pos- 
sible out of the hapless and helpless 
dealers who go after the business. In- 
deed, if there should be even a sus- 
picion that any group was making a 
co-operative effort to secure a living 
price for the materials it proposed to 
supply the mighty forces of the law 
would be invoked and somebody prob- 
ably would be sent to jail. It is not 
intended to convey the thought that 
the law or governmental regulations 
should be flouted, but rather to point 


[' a person begins calmly to reflect 
o1 


to the inconsistency of making fish of 
one and fowl of another. 

Every reasonable person believes 
that the railroads are vitally necessary 
and that on their prosperity depends 
the prosperity of the nation, but not 
many people believe that it is right to 
lay an additional heavy load of freight 
charges on an already overburdened 
business or industry in order to make 
it possible for the railroads to continue 
to pay to a favored group of employees 
a high wage rate which they were able 
to secure through the bogey of a 
vaunted and greatly exaggerated polit- 
ical power. 

While millions upon millions of dol- 
lars of public money have been lit- 
erally poured out in a golden stream 
in an effort to bolster the prices of 
farm products, no public official appar- 
ently has troubled himself to try to 
find a way to maintain profitable 
prices for lumber or for any other in- 
dustrial product. Again, it is not the 
thought that the Government should 
be expected to come to the aid of any 
industry in this way, but the incon- 
sistency simply can not be escaped. 

Then consider, if you will, the in- 
consistency of the paint distributers of 
the country as represented in their 
national association. Despite the fact 


21 


that the great bulk of their product is 
applied on wood and ignoring the fact 
that there is no market for paint to be 
applied to paper cartons, these paint 
distributers are urged by their associa- 
tion to bring pressure to bear upon the 
paint manufacturers and demand that 
paper carton shipping cases be used 
instead of the wooden box that has so 
long, faithfully and _ satisfactorily, 
served the paint industry. 

Then there is the chemist, working 
in co-operation with the Government, 
who enthusiastically declares that 
within just a few years the use of wood 
for furniture manufacture will be com- 
pletely abandoned and a _ cornstalk 
product will be used instead. Sure, it 
is commendable that every effort be 
made to develop ways in which to 
utilize farm waste and it is right that 
any product so developed should be 
sold on its merits, but why permit a 
quasi-public employee to “shout all 
over God’s heaven” that in its effort 
to help the farmer the Government 
will assist in destroying a principal 
market for the product of one of the 
country’s greatest industries? 


Verily, “consistency, thou art a 
jewel.” All these conditions exist, 
however, and they should be accepted 
as a challenge for every member of the 
lumber industry to put forth greater 
efforts to improve the product, develop 
new uses and properly to merchandise 
lumber and the things that are or can 
be made from lumber or its products. 





Advertising and Sales Efforts 
Should Be Expanded, 


Says Brookmire 


Advertising and sales efforts should be ex- 
panded in the coming months, according to the 
3rookmire Economic Service (Inc.), which has 
mapped out those sections of the country and 
those industries where better-than-average con- 
ditions prevail. Total income of the country in 
the next six months is estimated by this service 
at about 8 percent below the same period a 
year ago, which is a smaller decline than pre- 
vailed recently. 

Industries which are enjoying improved con- 
ditions are textiles, shoes, tires, clothing and 
affliated lines, which Brookmire feel will have 
sustained activity for the next few months. On 
the other hand, it is said that such heavy lines 
as lumber, iron and steel, railroad and electrical 
equipment and agricultural implements will lag 
behind. Best sales prospects are to be found 
in the textile centers of New England and the 
Southeast, clothing and shoe districts of New 
England, and the eastern manufacturing centers, 
as well as the tire producing sections of north- 
ern Ohio. 

Farm income, according to preliminary esti- 
mates, will show a loss of only 4 percent from 
last year and will total in the neighborhood of 
$7,430,000,000. In eastern States and in the 
Southwest there are prospects of improved pur- 
chasing power for the farmer and, as the cost 
ot living has been lowered the country over, the 
purchasing power of farmers as a whole will 
only be slightly lower than last year. 

: Building activity is still restrained and, in the 
Bros kmire opinion, improvement will be spotty 
until next spring when a more definite revival 
should occur. The .petroleum industry appears, 


it is pointed out, to have passed its worst phase 
and during the coming twelve months is likely 
to see some improvement. 

Last fall we felt it necessary to empha- 
size the unfavorable factors, says a state- 
ment, but now the accumulation of deferred 
demand and the deflated condition of prices 
point to recovery in the coming year. Profits 


. 





Boy Built House Takes First 
Prize 


First prize in the 1931 national contest 
for school built homes, conducted annu- 
ally by Better Homes in America, was 
awarded the Boy Built House that was 
erected, decorated, furnished and land- 
scaped by students of Deerfield-Shields 
Township High School, Highland Park, 
Ill. This house was fully described in 
the AmeRICAN LUMBERMAN of May 30, 
pages 36 to 38, and a picture story in re- 
gard to the work of the art appreciation 
classes of the school appeared in the 
June 27 issue, page 30. 





will be largest to those who are alert to 
take advantage of opportunities. Individ- 
uals can benefit personally and do their 


share toward stimulating activity by buying 


goods at current sales or by taking the 
homes that are being offered at sacrifice 
prices. Manufacturers should accumulate 


raw materials for requirements a long pe- 
riod ahead and can take over the plants of 
competitors who are in difficulty. Those re- 


tailers who bring down prices to attractive 
levels will achieve volume sales and help to 
restore the balance that facilitates recovery 
in business. Bankers, in particular, can play 
a big part by encouraging legitimate enter- 
prise or financing home building where local 
conditions justify. Discriminating  invest- 
ment of time and money in the nation’s in- 
dustries during the months that are imme- 
diately ahead will yield proportionate re- 
wards. 





Correcting a Wrong Impression 


In a news story from Greencastle, Ind., that 
appeared in the Aug. 1 issue of AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, the statement was made _ that 
Fred Hixon had bought the yard of the True- 
Hixon Lumber Co., at New Market, Ind., and 
that the True-Hixon Lumber Co. would dis- 
continue the retail business but continue its 
wholesale business with headquarters in In- 
dianapolis. A letter to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
from C. J. True, president, True-Hixon Lum- 
ber Co., advises that these statements are in- 


correct. He says: 
Fred Hixon has not bought the company’s 
lumber yard at New Market, Ind., but has 


gone there as manager. The True-Hixon'Lum- 
ber Co. will not discontinue the retail lumber 
business, but in addition to its wholesale busi- 
ness at Indianapolis will take over all of the 
retail yards of the True & True Lumber Co. 


Mr. True further advises that the True- 
Hixon Lumber Co. was not organized until 1918 
to take care of the newly formed wholesale 
business at that time. The yard at Greencastle 
was purchased in 1912 by the True & True 
Lumber Co., which had 12 retail lumber yards. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN regrets that it 
was led into error in the report from Green- 
castle and takes pleasure in making this cor- 
rection and presenting these facts. . 






Fire Hose Tower Described 


Regarding the towers used for drying fire 
hose, those that we have are approximately 6¢ 
feet high. The top is 7 feet square and carries 
two 6x6 beams. Across these beams and rest- 
ing upon them are a number of 2x4’s set on 
edge; one end of each 2x4 fits on to a %-inch 


projection of %-inch cold rolled steel rod, a 
2x4 being drilled to receive it. The opposite 
side has drilled into the 6x6 beam a hole to 
receive a similar piece of steel, which acts as 


keep 
nave 


the 2x4 in place. These are 
1% inches in the clear. The 
hose is placed in between these spaces of the 


a peg to 


spaced to 


2x4’s and rests full length down, being sep- 
arated by the couplings. In this way com- 
plete drainage and drying are obtained. We 
use no drying system in the tower, as we 
have not found it necessary. INQUIRY No. 
2,663-A, 

|The foregoing response was made by Maj. 
C. S. Cowan, Chief Fire Warden, Washington 
Forest Fire Association, 949 Henry Building, 


Seattle, Wash. It has reference to an inquiry 
made by a Canadian lumber concern and pub- 
lished in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of July 25, 
as No. 2,663.—Eptror. | 


Plans for Small Boats 


We have a considerable demand for boat 
material, as there are a number of small 
lakes near us Where fishing is good. We 
would like to offer a knock-down pattern or 
rather a sufficient amount of material as a 
single unit that would be reasonable in price 
and would like to ask if you have any infor- 
mation which might help.—INQuIRY No. 2,674. 


[This inquiry comes from an Indiana retail 
lumber concern. In response, the names of two 
lumber manufacturing concerns that supply 
plans for boats have been given. The name of 
the inquirer will furnished on request.— 
EpiTor. | 


be 


Relative Values of Various Woods 


by the United States 
pamphlet showing the relative 
value of the different kinds of lumber. We 
do not know the name of this pamphlet, al- 
though we have seen it. We think that it 
takes white pine as a standard, or 100 per- 
cent, and shows the comparative value of the 
other varieties of wood. If you know of this 
or can tell us where to get it, will you kindly 
tell us?—INQUIRY No. 2,669. 


There is published 
Government a 


[This inquiry comes from an Illinois retail 
lumber concern. From the description it is in- 
ferred that the inquirer has in mind the publica- 
tion of the United States Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 521, entitled 
“Wholesale Prices of 1929.” 

This booklet does not exactly answer the de- 
scription of the inquirer, but possibly it is what 
he has in mind. The bulletin contains the whole- 
sale prices on various commodities, including 
building materials, and under that classification, 
lumber of various species is grouped. In one 
place the prices of the various grades of the 
different species are given for each month in 
the year 1929 and the average for the entire 
year. Elsewhere in the booklet the average 
wholesale prices of lumber are given for each 
month of the year and for the year as a whole. 
In still another section of the bulletin index 
numbers of wholesale prices of lumber are given, 
these being based on 1926 as 100. This booklet 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 15 cents a copy. 

It is possible that the inquirer has in mind 
strength values instead of money values. In 
Bulletin No. 556, United States Department of 
Agriculture entitled “Mechanical Properties of 
Woods Grown in the United States,” are given 
strength values and other mechanical properties, 
but none of these values are expressed in the 
form of an index as indicated in the inquiry. In 
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Technical Bulletin No. 158, entitled “Compara- 
tive Strength Properties of Woods Grown in the 
United States,” are given data on the average 
comparative properties of the clear wood of 
species grown in the United States. This bulle- 
tin is supplementary to Bulletin No. 556, and 
it may be bought from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 10 cents a copy. 

In Betts’ book, “Timber, Its Strength, Season- 
ing and Grading,” are given some tables that 
are adapted from those in Bulletin No. 556. In 
the Betts tables the strength in bending, strength 
in compression parallel to grain, strength in 
compression perpendicular to grain, stiffness, 
hardness, shock resisting ability, and shearing 
strength parallel to grain, are given in com- 
parison to oak, which is reckoned at 100. This 
book is supplied by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
at the publisher’s price, $3 a copy, postpaid. 
Epiror. | 


Graph of Dense Longleaf Pine Prices 


I would like to obtain a graph showing the 
trend of longleaf dense heart pine prices. Do 
you have anything along this line that I might 
obtain? I have the Forest Service Bulletins 
and the Census Reports, but I would like to 
obtain yearly averages for each year since 
1929 or thereabouts.—INQuIRY No. 2,673. 

[This inquiry comes from Alabama. The 
\MERICAN LUMBERMAN does not publish regu- 
larly prices on dense longleaf pine, though its 
market tables show prices separately on long- 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


price data were rather meager prior to about 
1920. Since that time information regarding 
lumber prices has been more regularly com- 
piled and published. This inquirer has been 
given a source of information that may be help- 
ful.—EpiTor. ] 


Weeds and Grass as Fire Hazards 


Have you published any report on lumber 
yard management which would contain infor- 
mation on how to kill grass around piled lum. 
ber? We have had an inquiry here in the 
library which suggests that grass constitutes 
a fire hazard and also interferes with the 
process of creosoting, and asks for informa- 
tion on methods of killing it. 

If you have any information on this point 
which you can make available to us, or can 
suggest other possible sources, we shall appre- 
ciate your help very much.—INQuIRY No. 2,672, 

[This request is made by the librarian of a 
large life insurance company. The fire hazard 
created by the presence of dried grass and 
weeds in and around lumber yards has long 
been recognized, and the AMERICAN LUMpER- 
MAN has published a number of articles empha- 
sizing the importance of keeping down weeds 
and keeping the yard otherwise free from 
debris. 

There are several weed killers on the market 
used by lumbermen to keep the weeds down. 
This inquirer has been given the names and 
addresses of concerns making these weed killers. 
Sometimes a solution of salt in water is recom- 
mended as a means of keeping down weeds.— 























leaf and shortleaf. The fact is that lumber  Eprror.] 

NEWS AND 5 O 

VIEWS OF 

From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
The Jenny Lumber Co.’s|find timber within a market-| There has not for years been 

sawmill at Merrill, Wis., to-|able distance of the water|a time upon Puget Sound when 
gether with 200,000 feet of | courses. Not many decades|men were so generally engaged 
lumber, was burned July 9.| will pass before the distance|as at the present time. All 


The fire originated in the en- 
gine room. Loss, $20,000. 


* * * 


logs will have to be brought 
to reach railroad carriage must 
surely raise the price of lum- 


The editor of the North Pa- tg All this must react = 
cific Coast, a paper published the western slope. Those who 
a ties own lands within marketable 


Tacoma, W. T., has a 
correct idea of the value of the 
forests and offers some thought- 
ful suggestions regarding their 
preservation. “Timber,” he 
says, “in the fertile valleys and 
on the bunch grass region east 
of the Cascade mountains is 
very scarce. Those vast tracts, 
with good climate and good 
soil, as the population increases, 
must be supplied with wood for 
building, and coal for fuel, all 
of which must be derived from 
west of the Cascade mountains. 
On this side of the slope the 
abundance of timber, the ex- 
tensive forests of huge trees, 
would lead to the inference 
that the supply could never be 
exhausted. Acting upon this 
promise, little attention is given 
to the preservation of timber. 
The clearing of a few acres 
often leads to fire and devasta- 


tion of hundreds of acres of 
trees. Already in some of the |feet on orders. 
more closely settled districts 


west of the Cascades it is be- 
coming a difficult matter to 





distance of railways and water 
will do well to consider the 
propriety of preserving their 
best timber, for at some time 
it may be more profitable than 
the crops they raise.” 

* * * 


The new mill at Knife Falls, 
Minn., belonging to the C. N. 
Nelson Lumber Co. will soon 
start operation as steam has 
been up and most of the ma- 
chinery tested. It is the most 
complete mill in the world, our 
correspondent claims. It will 
not cut as much as some of 
the largest mills, although its 
capacity is about 250,000 feet 
daily. It has cost about $200,- 
000 and nothing has been left 
undone to make it as perfect a 
sawmill as science would per- 
mit. The Knife Falls Lumber 
Co. is running its mill day and 
night and is behind 8,000,000 
Dry lumber 
is not to be had and in many 
instances green flooring and 
siding are being shipped. 





the mills are short of help and 
it seems almost impossible to 
obtain laborers. The logging 
camps and even the steamboats 
are short. Prices for unskilled 
labor have gone up from $5 to 
$10 per month. More money 
will be paid out this year for 
wages than for many previous 
years. All this will make times 
lively; money will be circulated 
freely and in a short time the 
territory will be in the midst 
of a general era of prosperity. 
ca * * 


A Pennsylvania log law, en- 
acted in 1812, provides for the 
payment of six cents each for 
the capture of logs that break 
loose from booms, are washed 
away by freshets or otherwise 
escaped from the owner. 

. * * 


The great lumber industry 
of Puget Sound had its begin- 
ning thirty years ago in a lit- 
tle water-power mill erected in 
Thurston County by James 
McAllister. The capacity of 
this mill was 1,000 feet a day. 
The first steam sawmill was 
erected by H. L. Yesler in 
Seattle in 1853 and had a daily 
capacity of 8,000 or 10,000 feet. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Broken Southern Pine Assortments Encourage Forward 
Buying; Sales 25 Percent Above Cut 


Southern pine mills sold 25 percent in excess of their 
production in the week ended Aug. 1, and shipments were 
considerably ahead of orders. While the market as a 
whole continues rather soft, the scarce items retain their 
strength, especially Nos. 2 and 3 boards and No. 1 dimen- 
sion. Though the bulk of buying is in straight cars, coun- 
try yards in the middle West are taking occasional straight 
cars, and there is a general disposition to round out stocks 
for fall trade. A revival in building in the East has caused 
yards there to buy a little more freely. Demand from in- 
dustrial users and railroads is disappointing. The fact 
that desired assortments are less easy to buy is giving 
prices a little firmer undertone, and the market is being 
helped by reduction of small-mill offerings. 


Retter Grades of North Carolina Pine Show Advances; 
Roofer Prices Are Stiffer 


Sales of identical North Carolina pine mills in the week 
ended July 25 were 43 percent larger than in the corre- 
sponding week of last year, but they fell 2 percent below 
the production, which was 15 percent below last year’s. 
There has undoubtedly been some improvement in retail 
yard buying, despite tlie fact that building operations are 
handicapped by very hot weather in the East, and items of 
both common lumber and finish have moved more readily. 
Heavy construction projects have been taking larger 
amounts of dimension. Industrial users generally are in- 
creasing their purchases a little, and the mills have been 
able to take a somewhat firmer stand on prices of low 
grades. Kiln drying mills report that shortages are de- 
veloping in the more popular items, and hope to be able 
to notch up prices a little during the fall. The prevailing 
rate on intercoastal shipments of competitive West Coast 
woods may have a determining influence here. Compar- 
ison of sales prices received during the week ended Aug. 
1 with those of the preceding week, shows advances more 
numerous and important than declines; nearly all of the 
better grade items of rough lumber had greater strength. 

Georgia roofer prices have at length taken an upturn, 
the 6-inch now selling at $10.50. Output is low and stocks 
are small, while local demand is more active and there 
is better inquiry from North and East. 


Western Pine Commons Are Stronger Than the Uppers; 
Output Continues Quite Low 


Inland Empire production in the week ended Aug. 1 
continued at about the same rate as in recent weeks, 
slightly less than 44 percent of capacity. That the mills 
are improving their position is proved by the fact that 
in the first 29 weeks of this year their shipments exceeded 
their cut by 2 percent, whereas shipments for the same 
period of 1930 were 12 percent below the cut. This year’s 
output to date was 66 percent of the 1930 and only 53 
percent of the 1929. Sales reports for the period ended 
Aug. 5 show a decided weakening in D selects, both Pon- 
derosa and Idaho. The Nos. 2 and 3 Ponderosa were a 
little stronger and the C selects held their ground. Eleven 
items of Idaho commons that figured in sales last week 
and the week before, averaged 43 cents lower last week. 
Sales figures tend to confirm market reports that there 
is a lack of demand for higher grades, and that Ponderosa 
commons are now good sellers. Trading seems to be 
handicapped because there is a lack of confidence in the 
stability of prices on the part of buyers, but their inquiries 


show that they are preparing to enter the market for 
fall needs. 

California pine shipments in the week ended Aug. 1 ex- 
ceeded the output, but orders fell behind. Sales of upper 
grades have been scattered, and concessions are reported. 
In the week ended July 28, D select and’No. 3 clear of 
both species were lower, except 6/4 Ponderosa. In white 
pine, the Nos. 1&2 clear and C select were stronger. 


More Consumers of Hardwoods Coming Into the 
Market; Rate Concession Helps Exports 


Production of both southern and northern hardwoods is 
greatly curtailed, and total sales in the week ended Aug. 1 
exceeded the cut by 15% percent. Last week’s develop- 
ments were of an encouraging nature. There has been a 
heavy increase in demand for kiln facilities, indicating that 
buying is for immediate use. Automobile buying is well 
sustained, and large orders are placed occasionally. Fur- 
niture industries are increasing their purchases, and some 
orders are coming from radio makers. While general build- 
ing trades demand is slack, flooring plants are taking fair 
quantities of rough stock. Low grades are moving rather 
well. The temporary concession of 10 cents a hundred 
pounds in transatlantic rates on hardwoods has stimu- 
lated inquiry from overseas, and there is a possibility that 
a lower rate may help the fall movement. 


Atlantic Buyers of Fir Expect Lower Ship Rates; 
Rail Prices Are Steadying 


West Coast mills made a rather poor showing in the 
week ended Aug. 1, but it is to be expected at this time 
of year. They held their production to about the same 
level as during the preceding week, or 39.5 percent of ca- 
pacity. Reports of identical mills showed that their pro- 
duction was 3 percent larger than in the preceding week, 
but their bookings 12% percent smaller. Total orders 
were 7.5 percent below the production. 

Domestic cargo business failed to hold up to the levels 
of recent weeks. Consumption on the Atlantic coast is 
said to have been cut down by extraordinarily hot weather, 
and has not absorbed recent receipts. Distributers are 
more than ever inclined to follow a hand-to-mouth policy 
in buying, in view of the uncertainty in regard to inter- 
coastal rates. Most sales of space for the August move- 
ment were at $10.50, and while the steamship lines are 
hoping to put an $11 rate into effect for September, lum- 
bermen expect a decline to the $9 level of this spring. 
For the present, low priced eastern species are able to se- 
cure a better share of the business going. Fir shipments 
to southern California were reduced last week, and there 
was a decline in unsold stocks there. 

Rail business is sluggish, but prices are steadying. Prices 
of No. 1 boards in the period ended Aug. 3 were 50 cents 
higher; No. 1 2x4-inch dimension, firm; siding was up 
fractionally, but flooring averaged about 60 cents lower. 
Bad mixtures are a little more difficult to place, and the 
market is likely to show further recovery as fall buying 
begins. Industrial users have been in the market more 
frequently in the last week or so. 

Foreign trade remains dull, probably because overseas 
buyers see weakness developing in ocean rates. It may be 


expected that with the announcement of adjustments of 
international financial problems which are now being 
worked out, European and South American countries will 
again enter the market. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 38 and 39; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 60 to 63 
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Timber Board Report Indicates Need for 


Mill Stock Reduction — 


The United States Timber Conservation 
Board’s preliminary report was summarized in 
a telegraphic story appearing in the Aug. 1 
issue, page 27. No one who has gone through 
its careful compilation of statistics in regard to 
the lumber industry can accuse the signers— 
Thomas S. Holden, economist, F. W. Dodge 
Co., New York; Dr. Frank M. Surface, as- 
sistant director, bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce; M. W. Stark, lumber and coal 
economist, Columbus, Ohio; Calvin Fentress, 
president, Baker, Ientress & Co., investment 
analysts, Chicago, and Wilson Compton, secre 
tary-manager, National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation—of taking an easy view of the 
problems that confront the industry. 


Should Plan Stock Reduction 

It emphasizes the facts of capital depletion 
resulting from declining prices, in turn brought 
about by excessive stocks, because of overpro- 
duction in view of the decline in lumber con- 
sumption. It emphasizes that “desirable” stocks 
would total such an amount as would be “rea- 
sonably commensurate with the needs of efficient 
and convenient distribution of a total volume of 
approximately 22,900,000,000 feet,’ a volume 
midway between the 1930 consumption of 26,- 
800,000,000 feet and anticipated 1931 consump- 
tion of 19,000,000,000 feet. And it suggests that 
between July and December, 1931, there should 
be a reduction in stocks equivalent to not less 
than one-half of the indicated excess, and that 


Table 12.—Lumber Stocks, Anticipated Consumption, Indicated Production (In Millions of Feet) 
Large Mills, by Regional Groups 


Southern 





1 Estimated gross stocks Jan. 1, 


1929.. 1,469 
July 1 1931 


cenesnetecren 1,856 


2. Reasonable 


stocks, July 1, 1931 , 948 
3. Excess of estimated gross stocks over 
reasonable stocks, July 1, 1931 en 908 
1. Anticipated consumption, July 1-Dee. 
31, 1931! aatiaaead Un anata aad ae ake 1,940 
5. Indicated minimum reduction in 
stocks during period July 1-Dec. 31, 
1931 (one-half of excess stocks)... 154 
6. Anticipated imports, July 1-Deec. 31° 
7. Indicated production, July-December 
31 (i. e. estimated consumption less 
minimum withdrawals from stocks 
and anticipated imports) ......... 1,486 
8. Estimated production of small mills, 
ae. BE” wicetend tase es = 405 
9. Balance Indicated production for 
large mills : 1,081 
1 Total; to be supplied by both large and small 
3 “All Other” consists largely 


among the 


duly low because of the influence of these 
Based on 


3 incomplete 
large mills 


Table 8.—Retail 
(Based on Identical Yards) 
Jan. 1,1931 July 1, 1931 


Compared to Compared to 
July 1,1930 Jan. 1, 1931 


STATI 





Percent Percent 

Massachusetts 16.0 1 90 
Rhode Island 12.5 - 7.0 
Connecticut 22.0 17.5 
New York 18.0 11.0 
New Jersey 85 95 
Pennsylvani 10.5 - 6.5 
Ohio . 14.5 we £0 
Indiana 16.5 == 46 
Illinoi 13.0 17.0 
higar 93.5 -17.5 
Wisconsin 14.0 7.5 
Minnesota 18.0 4.0 
Iowa . 11.0 7.0 
Missouri 13.0 1.0 
North Dakota 22 17.5 
South Dakota 12.0 L 6.0 
Nebraska : 10.5 0 
Kansas 7.5 20 
Virginia 20.0 0.3 
North Carolina ; 2.0 20.0 
Florida . , 13.0 0.0 
Kentucky + 0.5 ~- 4.5 
Oklahoma 7.0 1.5 
Texas - 11.5 1.0 
Montana . ; 21.0 3.0 
Idaho ... : ; 22.5 1.5 
Wyoming a : 22.5 —28.0 
Colorado . : - 2.0 0.5 
Arizona sen ~2. 20.0 +-25.0 
Washingtor a laearnata 22.5 1.0 
Oregon , seo Eee 9.0 
California aes i 11.0 — 5.0 
Miscellaneous cone — 4.0 — 4.0 
Total 13.0 — 4.0 


of eastern Canadian spruce which perhaps should be 
various softwoods with which it competes; 
imports. 


Calif 


-- aS 5 

§ £2 2 

aS =‘ 5 i= be - 

A © aie we mo = s 

ie = ye oO mp ° 

4 Fy Zo, re 40 = 
1,509 2,43 374 2,453 528 8,764 
1 773 2,580 $25 2,882 613 10,129 

958 1,728 224 1,581 344 5,783 

815 $52 201 1,301 269 4,346 
2,491 1,425 10% 1,816 635 9,014 

108 426 100 651 134 2,173 

162 54 nee 412 137 366 
1,922 945 607 1,153 363 6,476 

110 120 164 502 264 1,865 
1,812 825 143 651 992 1,611 


mills. 


divided 


the balance under “All Other” is un- 


information but added to indicate generally the relationship between 
ind the totals in the preceding item. 


Lumber Dealer Stocks 


(Not Identical Yards) 








a Ow oon ri Co = 
Sen | fest ; ¢ 
oe a. 
gig Bee 
Sos > «(ROS 
Percent Percent Percent Percen 

DISTRICT 
New England..... — 8.5 —14.0 am OS 
ea oe - 2.0 —10.5 -12.5 
Pa., Ohio, W. 

Va. & Ky.. 10.5 —16.0 — 75 
TaSs« Been 

Mich., Wis., 

BEIMM. cece on 1.5 9.0 — 4.5 
Md., Dela 

ma &, 

. se. 

Ala. Ga. 7 

ear er = 5.0 —23.0 + 5.0 
Ark., Miss., 

Mis és iat 0.5 —13.0 — 9.5 
x. DP. kh Do 

Ia., Nebr., 

Kans., Mo... .. . 3.0 — 8.0 + 26 
Okla & Texas ..... 16.0 ui? @ mn 
Mont. Wyo.., 

Ida., Utah, 

Colo., Ariz., ave 

ie DO, kee teow 21.0 5.5 me 7 
Wash., Ore., ‘ 

Ga. acess. eoees — 4.0 —17.0 — 4.0 

(| eee —2.0 — 6.5 —13.0 — 4.0 


Prices Have Declined 24 Per- 
cent and Are Likely to Advance 


the excess should be absorbed as promptly as 
possible and in any event by June 30, 1932. The 
committee’s survey of present stock conditions, 
its estimate of reasonable stocks and its recom- 
mendations for production volume are contained 
in Table 12, which is reproduced herewith. 

The committee, in presenting Table 8, show- 
ing retail yard stocks, says it is evident that the 
decline in these has been substantially less pro- 
portionately than the decline in volume of busi- 
ness as reflected in lumber shipments. 


Experience Indicates Price Advance 


The committee presents an analysis of the 
“lage” between trends in building contracts, ex- 
pressed as floor space, and the trend in lumber 
production, and also of the “lag” between trends 
in building and in lumber prices, covering the 
period 1921 to date. Based on the experience 
of the last ten years, it states, the increase re- 
ported in building contracts will be reflected in 
an increase in lumber production during the 
first half of 1932. The same experience shows 
that within eight or ten months of the beginning 
of an upward trend in building there has oc- 
curred an advance in prices of southern pine, 





Table 6B.—Price Indexes of Building Materials 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


Struc- 
Lum- tural 

1930 ber Cement Steel Paint Brick 
SQREURTY 262% 92.7 90.4 97.0 93.7 90.4 
February .... 91.9 92.7 91.9 93.0 88.3 
er 91.6 92.7 91.9 92.1 88.3 
RE tucanese 91.8 92.7 91.9 91.4 88.4 
errr: 92.7 91.9 89.1 86.4 
ee 85.3 91.7 $6.8 88.7 83.0 
+ eae 83.3 91.7 84.3 87.1 82.9 
pS eee $1.1 91.7 84.3 83.7 82.5 
September ... 80.8 91.7 81.7 78.1 82.3 
October .......80.2 91.7 81.7 75.9 82.5 
November .... 50.1 91.1 $1.7 74.4 $1.8 
December .... 78.1 90.6 $1.7 72.4 $1.6 

1931 
pS ae 76.0 90.5 83.0 70.2 81.7 
February .... 73.2 87.9 84.3 70.9 $1.5 
BEOEGM siewars 74.2 84.1 84.3 73.0 81.5 
CO errr 73.3 81.0 84.3 72.5 $1.0 
OO a ee 68.4 79.7 84.3 70.5 80.8 
Decline in 

May, 1931, 

as compared 

with May, 

| Pee 24% 14% 8% 21% ie 





Douglas fir and hardwoods. “Should the up- 
ward trend in building, especially in residential 
building, continue, and should the experienc: 
of the last decade apply, it would indicate a 
point of advancing trend in lumber prices will 
be reached during the last quarter of 1931. 
This is without regard to the exceptional in- 
ventory conditions, or such exceptional meas- 
ures as may be taken to improve distribution or 
increase sales, or to establish firm prices.” 


Small Dwellings Are Best Field 


Consumption of lumber by species and uses 
is summarized in Table 4, appearing herewith. 
The committee says that “The largest single 
use of lumber is in building, ordinarily repre- 
senting approximately 60 percent of the aggre- 
gate consumption.” It notes that “substantial 
reductions in the costs of building materials 
have not been generally followed by equal re- 
ductions in other building costs.” In the last 
year, brick declined 7 percent; steel, 8 percent; 
cement, 14 percent; paint, 21 percent, and lum- 
ber, 24 percent. It does not expect substantial 


financing of real estate developments until the 
mortgage situation has been improved; nor 4 
general increase in farm uses, nor much com- 
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mercial and industrial building. The greatest 
present opportunity for increased building, it 
asserts, is in the construction of small dwellings, 
of which there is no surplus, and the realiza- 
tion of this opportunity is in large measure 
dependent upon the character, the extent and 
the reasonableness of terms ot available financ- 


ing. 
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Wood Floors Used in New 
Newspaper Plant 


St. Louts, Mo., Aug. 3.—By adapting plans 
from the experiences of leading newspapers 
throughout the nation, and by creating innova- 





Table 4.——Consumption of Lumber by Uses, Millions of Feet, 1928 to 1931 


(Including anticipated consumption, July to December, 


1931) 


West Western No. 
Southern Coast and Caro- Other All 
UsSE— Pine Woods White lina Red- Soft- Soft- Hard- 
Building Pines Pine Cypress wood woods woods woods Total 
1928, Ist 6 mos...2,816 3949 1,358 1,206 206 73 725 10,433 905 11,338 
EME eS 2.544 3.491 1,240 1,104 187 159 736 9/461 820 10/281 
1929, Ist . 2,493 3,567 1,218 1,052 177 163 706 9,376 791 10,167 
a gee ne 2,032 2,821 991 862 147 13 574 7,558 650 8,208 
a Se 1,850 2,563 870 670 121 115 558 6,747 564 7,311 
d.  FRROKS 1,285 2,089 699 490 91 98 411 5,163 406 5,569 
S984. BME acccunen 1,234 1,720 600 4423 86 80 321 4,484 384 4,868 
Anticipated 2nd...1,173 1,451 576 407 79 67 235 3,988 363 4,351 
nd Crates 
a "iat @ mea... 281 248 822 277 11 105 1,744 448 2,192 
a prea 294 280 890 300 12 113 1,889 466 2,355 
BOOS. BOE. ce cienens 293 253 864 296 10 100 1,816 465 2,281 
Ue 294 285 900 297 12 102 1,890 467 2,357 
SOG. BNE .cccvses 267 240 786 261 10 104 1,668 23 2,091 
PME ak bas 245 250 155 240 10 oa 102 1,602 390 ~=—-:1,992 
ee See esis 222 207 646 213 8 ia 112 1,408 352 1,760 
Anticipated 2nd 204 215 621 196 9 108 1,353 32: 1,677 
i in 
ar mos. 302 342 161 76 33 16 59 989 1,301 2,290 
ge. Sires 292 333 161 71 31 15 64 967 1,518 2,488 
SOR. SG 0 cuceue 383 426 176 91 36 17 69 1,198 1,635 2,836 
acess ane 524 589 183 136 32 16 72 1,552 1,714 3,266 
a ee 516 583 178 134 34 16 71 1,532 1,339 2,871 
Ge aavwoes 314 352 149 84 29 13 56 997 889 1,886 
SUee,; BOG cekedves 161 182 134 39 28 13 48 605 915 1,520 
Anticipated 2nd... 155 169 126 40 25 11 46 572 744 1,316 
lroad 
en Ist 6 mos.. 387 489 155 103 22 20 29 1,205 413 1,618 
errr 403 509 161 107 23 20 30 1,253 430 1,683 
a ee 371 469 148 99 21 19 29 1,156 396 1,552 
. ar 387 489 155 103 22 19 8 1,203 413 1,616 
Ye Se 345 436 138 92 20 18 24 1,073 368 1,441 
| Ee eae 319 402 127 84 18 16 25 991 340 1,33 
a. mee éeneures 238 301 95 3 14 12 18 741 254 995 
Anticipated 2nd.. 220 278 88 59 12 11 16 684 235 919 
Exports 
1928, Ist 6 mos 161 859 15 11 4 23 12 1,385 248 1,633 
Me Swcees ae 412 765 18 9 4 37 22 1,267 215 1,482 
Seem, BME dicuwawe 119 881 20 9 6 29 17 1,381 233 1,614 
SE a<edeees 392 764 21 10 5 34 13 1,239 224 1,463 
ieee, SME sueosace 363 658 17 9 4 19 S 1,078 214 1,292 
a 281 455 15 8 3 9 7 778 188 966 
eS errr re 216 455 13 5 3 5 6 703 167 870 
Anticipated 2nd... 188 378 14 5 3 6 7 601 150 751 


uality of Products From Permanent 


Operations in Gulf Region 


Large timber owners planning permanent 
operations in young southern pine stands in the 
Gulf region should consider carefully the quality 
of the logs that can be cut at the end of each 
cutting cycle. A knowledge that the timber is 
growing at the rate of 400 board feet per acre 
is not enough. Something must be known about 
the amount of high-grade lumber that the trees 
will yield when cut. 

Shortleaf and loblolly pines must have clear 
boles for at least a log length and diameters of 
at least 16 inches in order to produce a fair 
proportion of high quality lumber. This fact 
is brought out by the following grade figures 
recently obtained by the Forest Service in se- 


quality of the second-growth timber is poorer 
and the production cost is greater. Any owner 
planning a permanent operation must face this 
problem and should therefore grasp every op- 
portunity to improve the quality of his timber 
by helping the trees to rid themselves of their 
lower limbs early in life. 


Selective Logging Improves Growth 


Selective logging finds practical application in 
such stands because it allows the trees to be- 
come larger and older before they are cut and 
increases the quality and reduces the production 
costs. Moreover, under selective logging the 
felling of the large trees often knocks the dead 


lective logging studies of southern pine in the limbs and small live ones off the boles of the 
Gulf region: Average 
Aver- diam- Percentage of lumber 
s age eter ~——————in each grade———————__ Aver- 
Kind of timber age breast Band No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 age 
high Better Common Common Common value? 
: Years Inches 
Virgin shortien! .<secedcsccs eo cae 18 17.5 22.7 46.9 12.9 $28.14 
Forest - grown second - growth 
shortleaf and loblolly pine.... 55 15 8.5 16.5 66.8 8.2 25.43 
Old-field second-growth  lob- 
lolly pine er eres ren 42 16 2.5 20.3 68.2 9.0 24.22 
MVSNGE WHINE. cicctecsencseees $47.90 $32.00 $22.00 $16.90 
Based on 1929 average prices per thousand board feet. 


The foregoing figures indicate that under 
Present conditions an operator cutting young 
second-growth stands is at a disadvantage com- 
pared to one cutting virgin timber because the 


trees that are left standing. Artificial pruning 
of the lower part of the trunks in order to in- 
crease the quality of the lumber obtained from 
young stands is being practiced to some extent 


25 


tions especially applied to its own problems, the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat is about to complete 
its new home, which is a masterpiece of news- 
paper efficiency, and a plant of beauty. 

Especially interesting was the flooring prob- 
lem in this plant. Although the building is of 
brick and concrete construction, more than 
31,000 square feet of Kreolite Kountersunk Lug 
improved type of wood blocks were used, as 
well as 22,000 feet board measure of specially 
creosote-treated sub-planking for the maple 
floor in the composing room of the plant. 

And there were specific reasons why wood 
floors were used in certain departments of the 
building. Naturally, traffic in a newspaper plant 
is very heavy. The heavy metal plates used in 
printing the paper are carried on small trucks 
with caster wheels. These wheels dig into the 
floor rather severely. In the case of uncov- 
ered concrete floors, these caster wheels have a 
tendency to grind the concrete, thereby stirring 
up fine floating dust. The presence of dust in 
the air has a damaging effect on many technical 
processes that go on within the plant. 

By the installation of wood block floors in 
the mail room, stock room, monotype room, and 
stereotype room, the danger of dust was over- 
come. At the same time, a floor was laid that 
was durable, and even-wearing, as well as com- 
fortable for the employees who are constantly 
on their feet, moving back and forth in the rush 
to get the papers out on time. 

An added flooring feature was the installa- 
tion of a fine maple floor in the composing 
room. And why was maple flooring used in 
this department? Mainly, because the compos- 
ing room with its rows of linotype machines 
is an important show place of a newspaper 
plant. 

This maple floor was laid on a sub-planking. 
The planks used for the sub-flooring, however, 
were first subjected to a 25-inch initial vacuum 
with steam coils turned on in a treating cylin- 
der for the purpose of reducing the moisture 
content. After all moisture had been removed 
the planks were creosote-treated ; then sent back 
to be put down as sub-floor—a sub-floor that 
would last indefinitely under the most trying 
conditions. 


By R. D. Garver, Senior 
Forester, Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory,” 
Branch of Research, 
Forest Service 


by the Forest Service and by a few private 
operators. Computation shows that under favor- 
able conditions the pruning of longleaf and lob- 
lolly pines should be financially practicable. 
Close stocking and the presence of hardwoods 
in a pine stand will assist the trees to prune 
themselves naturally. 


A better appreciation of the value of the 
growth in stands will also be had if the in- 
crement each year is thought of in terms of qual- 
ity and quantity combined rather than quantity 
alone. The banker will listen more willingly to 
a request for a loan if he can be assured that 
the timber he is offered for security is putting 
on a reasonable amount of clear lumber yearly 
and that the relationship between the mill pro- 
duction and timber growth is on a sustained 
yield or permanent basis. 


Selective cutting is one means of keeping 
southern pine lands permanently productive. To 
provide basic information on which to set up 
such plans with the idea of developing sustained 
yield or permanent operations, the Forest Serv- 
ice in co-operation with the lumbermen of the 
region carried out intensive selective logging 
studies in different types of timber, the results 
of which are now being analyzed for publication. 


*Maintained by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture at Madison, Wis., in co-operation with the 


University of Wisconsin. 
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How to Use Scientific Charts for Price 
and Estimating Control 


[By W. Clement Moore, Business Economist and Cost Specialist] 


Accountants and business men should be 
familiar with and apply the principles of the 
scientific control chart, which the writer has 
arranged and used in the paper box, lumber 
and ornamental iron trade with excellent re- 
sults. . 

While the chart involves rather intricate 
mathematical principles, yet its application is 
really very simple, considering the value of its 
results to any business man maintaining price 
schedules or estimating on a basis of cost. 


have to increase his profits at any point, 1 per- 
cent, or more. 

4. What happens to his volume control and 
profit if, he reduces his estimate or cuts his 
price 1 percent, 2 percent, 5 percent—or more. 

The above chart will answer all such questions 
promptly and accurately. 


How the Chart Should Be Used 


First of all, take the total dollar value of all 
of the following items: (a) Material cost, (b) 
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A Brief Explanation 
There are certain vital things every business 
man wants to know, viz: 
1. How much volume he needs on his present 
operating cost basis to break even. 
2. How much more does he need to make 
5 percent, 10 percent or 15 percent on his sales. 


3. How much additional business he must 
Lirrte Rock, Ark., Aug. 4.—Notwithstand- 


ing financial and agricultural difficulties cre- 
ated by devastating drouth and bank failures in 
1930, residents of Arkansas have continued to 
give evidence that this is instinctively and 
fundamentally a home-loving and home-building 
State. While there has been a decrease in the 
construction of new homes due to the depres- 
sion existing throughout the country, it is en- 
couraging to observe that repairs and improve- 
ments on homes have been kept at normal. 
Indeed, in some sections of the State, there 
has been an increase along this line. 

Actuated by a desire to provide as much 
work as possible for the unemployed, home 
owners have made repairs and improvements 
on residences to an extent rarely seen even 
in more prosperous times, and the same is 
true in respect to owners of business buildings, 
all of which has gone a long way to prevent 
depreciation of properties during the last year. 


Communities Organize 


There also has been a great increase in the 
number of Arkansas communities engaged in 





Direct labor, (c) Administrative and selling, 
(d) Fixed burden and factory overhead. Next 
divide the total dollar value of all the above 
costs by 85 and multiply by 100 if you wish to 
make a net profit of 15 percent on sales. 

The answer will be the sales volume you 
must have to make 15 percent, based on invar- 
iable estimates allowing 15 percent profit. For 
example, suppose your dollar values are as fol- 


lows: (a) Material, $35,420; (b) Direct labor, 
$35,280; (c) Administration and selling, 
$19,180; (d) Fixed charges and burden, $29,120; 
Total cost, $119,000. Dividing by 85 and mul- 
tiplying by 100 percent you get a total sales 
cost of $140,000, including 15 percent profit of 
$21,000. 

You are now ready to start your chart which 
should be on chart paper blocked off accurately 
20 blocks wide and 10 blocks high, with inner 
blocks or squares for easy computation. Start- 
ing at the left at Point A and with Point D 
opposite fixed at $140,000, naturally each block 
increases $7,000. Next measure off in the 
small blocks the exact number from Point | 
at the bottom to use $29,120, allowing $14,000 
for each large upright block and _ therefore 
$1,400 for each of the small blocks. This fixes 
Points H and B, so that horizontal line should 
be drawn. 

Next fix Point G and draw lines G to B and 
G to C; then Point F and draw F to B and 
F to C; next point E and lines E to B and 
E to C. 

The Profit then extends from E to D and 
lines D to C should be drawn which line will 
cross line E to B at a point amounting to 
about $80,000, which would be the point’ where 
your business would start to make ‘money if 
you keep your estimates at 15 percent profit. 


A test will show you the accuracy of this | 
For instance, take the various percent- | 


chart. 
ages of $80,000 for material labor etc. and you 
will find the squares tally out nicely. 

Traveling up the profit lines from Point M 
your little squares each represent $1,400 so that 
at DE there are 15 little vertical squares cov- 
ered, so 15x$1,400 equals $21,000; while at a 
volume of $12,000 only 7 blocks are covered in 
the profit lines. Thus the dollar profit at this 
point is easily computed at 7x$1,400 or $9,800 on 
$112,000 of business based on estimates allow- 
ing 15 percent profit margin. 

Naturally every time 1 percent is dropped 
from profit in estimating it will require nearly 


ne 





i 
k 
t 





$10,000 worth more business to take care of | 


your loss. 
a fair price and stick to it. 

Try out and-test out this chart; then use it 
to your best advantage. 


Proving Desire for Homes 


organized movements 


for home development 
and improvement. 


According to figures ob- 
tained by Miss Connie Bonslagel, of Little 
Rock, State home demonstration agent, 667 
communities in Arkansas were engaged in or- 
ganized home improvement movements last 
year, as compared with 291 in 1929. This 
shows an increase of 376 home improvement 
organizations in Arkansas communities in one 
year’s time. And a still greater percentage 
of increase in such organizations is indicated 
by incomplete reports from Arkansas commu- 
nities for the first six months of 1931, Miss 
Bonslagel declares. 

The growth in the home-owning and home- 
improving idea in Arkansas is partly due to 
the fact that this State has a large representa- 
tion on the twenty-five committees composing 
the active groups appointed at President 
Hoover’s conference on home building and 
home ownership, which was held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., last fall. Those twenty-five com- 
mittees in every State are now studying the 
entire home-owning problem in all its ramifica- 
tions for the purpose of finding ways and 


means to aid the aspiring home-owner in real- 
izing his dream of some day living beneath 
his own vine and fig tree. 

When all these committees have completed 
their tasks, President Hoover will call the 
scores of members forming the twenty-five 
groups to Washington for another conference, 
and the collective reports are expected to em- 
body the most interesting and important com- 
pendium on home problems ever made ayvail- 
able for actual and prospective home owners 
and builders. 


Arkansans on Committees 


Arkansas is represented on four of the 
twenty-five committees appointed at the con- 
ference sponsored by President Hoover and 
other civic spirited government officials. The 
four Arkansans so distinguished are: 

Merle E. Frampton, professor of sociology 
and economics at the College of the Ozarks, 
who is a member of the committee on plan- 
ning, building and management; Deane 
Carter, professor of rural engineering at Ar- 
kansas State University, who is a member of 


That’s why it’s always best to find | 
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the committee on kitchens and built-in con- 
yeniences; Mrs. W. F. Lake, president of the 
Arkansas Federation of Women’s Clubs, who 
is a member of the committee on remodeling, 
reconditioning and modernizing of homes; 
Miss Connie Bonslagel, Arkansas State home 
demonstration agent, who is a member of the 
committee on landscaping, gardening and tour- 
jist camps. 

All of the Arkansas members are enthusias- 
tically working in co-operation with other 
members of the committees in various States, 
for the purpose of gathering information that 
may aid in solving the problems given for so- 
lution to these groups of civic workers. 


An Unsatisfactory System 


It is realized that the financing of a home is 
the fundamental problem confronting the pros- 
pective home-owner, who finds many obstacles 
created by an unsatisfactory system to oppose 
his plans and aspirations. The committee hay- 
ing this particular problem for solution is en- 
deavoring to devise some plan to relieve home 
builders and buyers from the burden of excess 
charges that many are now compelled to 
carry. Speaking of these financial difficulties, 
President Hoover said: 

“The finance of home building, especially for 
second mortgages, is the most backward seg- 
ment of our whole credit system. It is easier 
to borrow eighty-five percent on an automo- 
bile and repay it on the instalment plan, than 
to buy a home on that basis—and generally the 
house requires a higher insurance rate. The 
whole process of purchase and finance involves 
a ceremony like a treaty between governments, 
and yet the home is certainly as ,sood collateral 
as an automobile; it depreciates more slowly, 
if at all, and its owner will make a harder 
fight to keep it. 

“The home has tentacles of sentiment,” con- 
tinued the President, “as well as bonds of 
practical necessity that bind the occupant to it. 
Part of the difficulty lies in inadequate finan- 
cial organization, and part of it you will find 
in obsolete laws.” 

While the world awaits the return of the 
tide of prosperity, the thunder of whose surf 
may soon be heard upon the shores of business, 
retail lumber dealers and building contractors 
of Arkansas are urging every man that hopes 
to build a home in the future to “Build Now,” 
when hundreds of dollars can be saved, com- 
pared to probable future costs, by reason of 
the present low prices of labor and materials, 
which spell economy in capital letters and prom- 
ise great potential profit. 





Economic Essay Winners 


Announced 


Fircupurc, Mass., Aug. 3.— For the first 
time since these economic essay contests were 
established in 1921, both the prizes of $1,000 
and $500 offered in 1930 by Alvan T. Simonds 
for the best essays on the subject “Government 
Interference With the Free Play of Economic 
Forces,” were awarded to persons outside of 
the United States. The winner of the first 
prize of $1,000 is C. E. R. Sherrington, M. C., 
M. A., Cantab, who is a lecturer in transport 
at the London School of Economics and Po- 
litical Science. He was at one time an instruc- 
tor in economics at Cornell University. 

The winner of the second prize of $500 is 
Frederick Geidt, who is connected with Morton 

ros., stock and share brokers, of London. 
_ This was the ninth Alvan T. Simonds Annual 
Economic Contest. The judges were Prof. 
Richards S. Meriam, Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Cambridge, Mass., and 
John G. Thompson, assistant to the president, 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

In writing Mr. Simonds concerning the 
essays that were submitted, Prof. Meriam said 
that the number of good essays offered was a 
clear indication that the contest attracted the 
attention of able and thoughtful people. 
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Observations 





By the Way 





Here's another progressive dealer who is 
using Sales-o-grams from the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN to help pep up the salesmen 


and encourage the force 
Makes Good to vigorously go after 
Use of business. Harry W. Flan- 

‘ nery, of the Fort Wayne 
Sales-o-grams Builders’ Supply Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., writes: 
“You will probably be interested in the fact 
that we have been making use of your Sales- 
o-grams by making copies of these and sim- 
ilar inspirational bits and putting them in the 
hands of our salesmen. We have supplied 
each one.of our salesmen with a cardboard 
loose-leaf folder and have been giving them 
a page of Sales-o-grams once every week. 
We are relaying this information to you since 
you may think it advisable to pass the idea 
on to other dealers." Upon the attitude of 
the salesman largely depends the success of 
a solicitation today. While pep and optimism 
may not always close a sale, they will often 
succeed where “Gus Gloom” will miserably 
fail. 

eee 

Have you ever wondered just why it is 
that such a feeling of restfulness, content- 
ment and peacefulness comes stealing over 
one as he lies under the 
shade of the trees and 
communes with nature? 
The answer is simple. It's 
just a reduction in the 
volume of decibels. What 
is a decibel? Let the U. S. Forest Service 
reply. A decibel is a unit of sound, invented 
by acoustic engineers and measured by an 
acoustimeter, the whole being due to the 
development of radio and its need for scien- 
tific measure of noise. ‘When you lie in 
the shade of ‘the murmuring pines and the 
hemlocks’ this summer and like it, just re- 
member that one reason for your pleasure 
and relaxation is because the trees are whis- 
pering a total volume of only 12 decibels as 
against a total of 57 for your office, 75 for 
Main street, 115 for airplanes and general 
family discussions.” So, if you are tired, 
nervous and irritable just seek a shady nook 
and let the “whispering pines’’ reduce the 
volume of your decibels. 

** * 

The Boise Payette Lumber Co., of Boise, 
Idaho, which operates a line of retail yards, 
is one of the many enterprising retail con- 
cerns in various sections 
of the country that have 
been making good use of 


Reduce the 
Decibels 
and Rest 


Creating a 
Desire for 


. the “A Home of Your 
Home-Owning Own” department fea- 
tured in the AMERICAN 

LUMBERMAN. In a recent letter the man- 


ager of this company says: “We have been 
passing these sheets along to several of our 
editors and in many cases have succeeded 
in securing their publication. Our most fa- 
vorable co-operation in having this material 
published comes from editors who are put- 
ting on Build Now campaigns. That is to 
say, editors who are enlisting the efforts of 
all material men in the town in the form of 
a building page, each concern carrying an 
ad, and on the opposite side of each page 
of these building ads the ‘Own Your Home’ 
material from the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN generally appears. At other times, we 
have secured the co-operation of the editors 
of papers in which our own company is ad- 
vertising, in publishing this material. We 
hope you continue this department and we 


will see to it that a copy is mailed to each 
of our yards, and our agents in every case 
will make the material available for their 
local editors. I know that here and there 
we will get results." Many dealers through- 
out the country have enlisted the co-opera- 
tion of their local editors, and this material, 
intended to create a desire for home owning, 
is being effectively used in the local papers. 
ee * 

Yes, times are hard, business is dull, men 
are out of employment, the price of lumber 
is about the lowest ever known, but the race 
tracks are booming, peo- 
ple still stand in line to 
buy tickets for the 
“talkies” and the base- 
ball parks still resound 
with the rooting of the 
multitudes and the raucous cries of “kill the 
umps.”” And the contract has just been 
awarded for the erection of another great 
racing plant in one of the Chicago suburbs. 
This project, the estimated cost of which is 
one million dollars, is to be completed in 
September, so that people may begin wager- 
ing their money there early in October. 
Well, the expenditure of this million dollars 
will at least give employment to a goodly 
number of men and will utilize a lot of build- 
ing materials. So, let the band play, the 
ponies prance, the turnstiles click, the pari- 
mutuels prosper and “‘let joy be unconfined.” 

- * * 


Business is 
Bad, but 


Ponies Prance 


A western sales manager writing to a cus- 
tomer in the East bespeaking a favorable re- 
ception for one of his salesmen, took occa- 


sion to remark that “un- 


Will Trade less conditions change 
Bull for there will be a grand 

: rush for the poorhouse.” 
Sawmill The customer acknowl- 


edged the letter, prom- 
ised to receive the salesman kindly and said: 
“I am enclosing a clipping from today’s 
paper showing that at least one person thinks 
that a sawmill is a good investment.”” The 
clipping was from the want ad columns of 
a local daily, the ‘For Sale’’ department, and 
read: ‘‘BULL—Hbolstein, registered, thor- 
oughbred, will sell at beef price or trade for 
good milch cow or sawmill."" There prob- 
ably is no present shortage of “bull” in the 
lumber industry, but here’s a chance for 
some sawmill owner to replenish his supply 
if he is in the mood for trading. 

*_ * * 


It is both pleasing and encouraging to find 
a lumberman who is in love with his busi- 


ness, feels that it is the best business in 
which a person may be en- 
Feels He Is gaged, and who dignifies 
that business by stressing 
In the Best quality merchandising. 
Business This comment was inspired 


by a letter from a Wis- 
consin dealer who said: ““The merchandising 
of lumber is not any different from any other 
business. The sooner we all realize this, 
forget about meeting the other fellow’'s price 
etc., and talk quality and the finished product 
instead of the price of 2x4’s, the sooner the 
retail lumber business will be put on a level 
with other retail establishments in the com- 
munity. We feel that we are in the best 
business in the country, and if we just forget 
about competition: and sell quality merchan- 
dise, we will all make more money.” That's 


a mighty good doctrine and is a merchan- 
dising gospel to which every dealer should 
be willing to respond with a hearty “Amen.” 
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Texas Company 


DALLAS, Tex., Aug. 4. The Texas Oak 
Flooring Co., of Dallas, continues to produce 
large quantities of red and white oak flooring 
that is shipped to all parts of the United States 
and to a good many This 
concern has no connection with any retail lum 


foreign countries. 


\ 





' 
. | 
in 


Robert Jemison (left), general manager of the 
Texas Oak Flooring Co., Dallas, Tex., and two 


of his associates 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


ber company and distributes its product solely 
through retail dealers. 

The office of the company is a handsome 
frame structure, sided with wide siding. The 
plant itself occupies a tract of about 14 acres 
and has two mill units. Rough oak is brought 
in from Texas and Louisiana mills, most of 
which are associated with this company. The 
plant is electrically operated and produces its 
own current with a turbine outfit. Part of the 
power is generated from sawdust and scrap; 
but utilization is close, so this fuel supply is 
supplemented by natural gas. Robert Jemison, 
the general manager, pointed out a big stock 
of surveyors’ stakes made from waste and re- 
marked that the flooring market has settled to 
levels at which as much or more profit is made 
from these stakes as from flooring. 

The plant is laid out for maximum efficiency. 
Trucks upon which the stock is sent through 
the kilns follow tracks into the mill, rise on big 
elevators and stop at the rip saws. [From there 
the stock follows conveyors and rolls until it 
is manufactured, stamped “Texas Oak Floor- 
ing” and bundled. The force includes 125 
workers. The company is a member of the 
Oak Floor Manufacturers’ Association, the Oak 
Flooring Bureau and the Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation of Texas. 

E. L. Kurth, of Keltys, Texas is chairman of 
the board, J. R. Neece, jr., of Dallas, is the 
president and Robert Jemison, of Dallas, is 
general manager. 
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Operates Efficient Flooring Plant 


“There are few if any other items,” Mr, 
Jemison remarked, “so standard in American 
homes as oak flooring. Women ask for it first 
of all when building a house, and a house with- 
out it has its resale possibilities considerably 
reduced. Modern manufacturing and drying 
methods have made it as uniform and as exactly 
graded as any materials available. It never was 
so well made and so certain in results as it is 
now. Carpenters and builders are learning how 
to use it for best results. We make it a rigid 
policy to deal only with legitimate retailers ; for 
these men are the proper distributing agents, 
they are our friends, and their interests and 
ours are exactly parallel. We have a stock of 


3,000,000 feet in the warehouse.” 





Office of the Texas Oak Flooring Co. at Dallas, 
Tex. 


Maine Woodworking Succeeds by Specialization 


PorRTLAND, Me., Aug. 4.— Specialization of 
manufacturing in the Maine woodworking in- 
dustry has been very effective, and within recent 
years Maine has been increasingly the head- 
quarters of a number of interesting woodwork- 
ing plants. 

All the wood used for circus seats and 
stringers, for instance, by the Ringling Bros., 
Barnum & Bailey and John Robinson’s circuses 
is now prepared and handled by one concern. 
The Augusta Lumber Co. of Augusta, Me., 
prepares the wood for the circus firms only 
from selected logs cut from the Dead River 
section, 

Dowels of every sort, spools, cutting blocks 
for factories, wood parts made into games and 
toys, clothes pins, kitchenware handles, tool 
parts—such forms of woodworking have now 
become an activity not only affecting Maine in- 
dustry, but have widespread influence on the 
industries of many States, and, in some cases, 
on those of other lands. 

To Australia, Africa, and Europe go the 
products of the Saunders mill, of Bridgton, 
specialist in smaller dowels for furniture mak- 
ing. The Fred P. Saunders Co. uses Maine 
white birch for the dowels—plain, dyed, stained 
or pointed. The smallest it regularly makes are 
the '4-inch size candy sticks—the candy stick 
department now being quite important. Dowels 
are made to special order in any size. 


Develops Specialized Machines 


Varieties of hardwood have been used for 
dowels and other products by the H. F. 
Thurston & Son mills, of Bethel. Birch, of 
course, is used extensively. The Thurston mills 
use much kiln dried beech, maple, ash, oak, 
and elm, all seasoned Maine wood. Equipment 
for wide variations in styles, sizes etc. partly 
explains the growth of this mill. Its products 
are now widely distributed for use in manufac- 
turing flag-staffs, umbrella handles, toys, furni- 
ture and other products. Both the founder, and 
his son, who succeeded him as head of the firm, 
have been active in management and invention. 
The elder Mr. Thurston developed a new planer 





that added much to plant efficiency. Artistically 
designed by Hugh D. Thurston, the son, a 
miniature log cabin has just been produced for 
distribution as an incense burner. The incense 
appears as smoke from the chimney—and gives 
an effective reminder of woodlands and olden 
days. 

sirch has been proved the best wood for one 
product, the clothes pins that are the specialty 
of Lewis M. Mann & Son. If made from white 
birch, clothes pins will not leave any marks or 
stains on the clothes, therefore this firm makes 
all these products from this species. Other 
Maine hardwoods are used at times for turned 
handles for pails, tubs, wash boilers. Toy 
clothes pins are also made. 

H. G. Winter & Sons, of Kingfield, stress the 
resources of the firm, which has more than 
14,000 acres of heavily timbered land and 40 
machines suited to manufacturing a wide variety 
of products from birth, beech and maple. Plain 
polished and enameled wood turnings of every 





[Sales-o-gram No. 50] 


A FAMOUS 


sales manager once said that he would 
rather have a group of howling dervishes as 
salesmen, if they would do exactly as he 
told them to do, than a group of college 
graduates who each insisted on his own way. 
Technical knowledge of merchandise is im- 
portant, and knowledge about people and 
the way they act is useful to a salesman. 
But he might know everything in ten books 
on merchandising, salesmanship and psy- 
chology, and get poor selling results. If 
knowledge tends to chill the enthusiasm, 
dampen ardor, restrain initiative, then by 
all means, check up. A little less informa- 
tion and more human qualities, liking for 
people, enthusiasm for lumber and its uses, 
may make a better salesman. 


possible type are produced at this firm’s plant. 

“Follow the Arrow” is the slogan and _ pic- 
tured feature used by the McLain Wood Prod- 
ucts Corporation, of Phillips. In an arrow dia- 
gram it shows the more prominent of the over 
150 different wood products, all from Maine 
white birch. Most important are screw, tool, 
sad- and waffle-iron handles, and toy parts. 

The daily output of one million spools at the 
N. S. Stowell Mills gives an idea of the work 
involved. The policy of maintaining several 
smaller factories—five, as a matter of fact, all 
within forty miles of the Dixfield headquarters 
—keeps the work right near the source of the 
15,000 cords of white birch used yearly for the 
spools. The spool products are all made for 
one thread mill, the J. & P. Coats (Inc.), of 
Rhode Island. Economy of operation, and the 
utilization of wood not suited to the bars from 
which spools are cut, in part explain the build- 
ing up of the novelty turnings department of 
this same company. Last year some millions of 
pieces for tops alone were produced at the 
Stowell company’s mills. 

The E. L. Tebbets Spool Co., of Locke’s 
Mills, one of the older woodturning concerns 
of Maine, has many machines and its output 
equals that of any in the State. It has been in 
continuous operation since 1867, when members 
of the family started the business. Not only 
have the owners followed closely the latest de- 
velopments in automatic machinery, but effi- 
ciency in use of byproducts has now brought 
about special handling of sawdust, which was 
formerly used for fuel. Now quantities of saw- 
dust are classified by fineness, type etc.,. for 
varied commercial needs, and from the Tebbets 
Spool Mills are shipped loads for dressing furs, 
polishing plate ware, and other uses. 

Spools for silk are sent the well known Beld- 
ing Heminway Co. at its factories in Michigan, 
Connecticut and in California—all from white 
birch stock manufactured by the Stowell Silk 
Spool Co. (Inc.), of Bryant Pond, Me. The 
birch is carefully selected, and the “Snow- 
White” feature procured by sawing in winter 
while the sap is frozen in. 
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Safety in a Home 


You have money 

In the savings bank— 
You need a Home. 
There is 

No other Country 
Where you want to go 
To build that Home. 
Build here and Now. 
It is cheaper 

To build today 

Than any time 

In the last 20 years. 
Enjoy a Home 

For the next 20 years. 
If it is well built 
The grandchildren 
Will find shelter 

And love it— 

A splendid gift 

To yourself 

And to them. 


* OK OK x 


Bargain Days 


Bargains in every shop 
window and advertised in 
every column of the news- 
papers; bargains in clothes, 
furniture, cars, vacation 
trips tempt us in these days 
of tumbling prices to plunge 


into a buying orgy with 
whatever money we have 
saved from the world-wide 


debacle. 
It is not economy to buy 


things you don’t want or 
wouldn't have ordinarily 
just because they are bar- 


gains. It is not economy 
nor good sense to stock up 
with heaps of clothes that 
you cannot wear, more food 
than you can eat, or lengths 
of silk to put away to de- 
teriorate. As tempting as 
those bargain prices are, one 
cannot buy more than can 
be used within the next six 
months or so. 

3ut it does pay to buy 
now, at bargain rates, that 
which will last a lifetime 
and pay back abundant divi- 
dends. 

Such a bargain is a home. 
Today when building mate- 
rials and real estate are low, 
when labor is plentiful, to- 
day is the time to do your 
bit for prosperity by giving 
work to- others and do your- 
self a good turn by provid- 
ing for the future. Build or 
remodel that home now! 


Courage to Face Life 


There is something about the ownership of a home that 
gives a man courage to face life when things are at their 
bluest. Like the ancient giant whose strength was renewed 
every time he touched earth, the man who owns a home 
feels new courage and hopefulness every time he comes 
back to his own front gate. 

During these trying days many a man who had con- 
sidered himself secure in his job, his business or his 
profession, has suddenly found himself facing a cold world, 
sans job or income of any sort. It is a grim tragedy for 
that man if he has no home. 

Over his head hangs eternally that dread of the first of 
the month. If his rent is not paid his family will be evicted. 
Then what? The hopelessness of that situation is unen- 
durable. Yet how many men in middle life are today in 
just that position? 

How different it is with the man who has a home paid 
for and clear, when the calamity comes. “Taxes are due, 
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yes—but they can’t put me out for eighteen months any- 
how.” And always at the worst one can borrow on the 
home. 


It’s the courage that feeling of ownership gives that 
puts many a man back on his feet again. Something in the 
secure knowledge—“It is mine, all mine, clear and free, 
nobody can take it away from me! My family at least has 
a place to live!”—-that puts heart into a man and sends 
him out to hunt a job, or to pick up the remnants of his 
business and go on with head up and no haunting horror 
of eviction to interfere with clear thinking and energetic 
work. 

It gives a man time to turn around when disaster comes, 
this assurance that the family will have a place to live, per- 
haps to raise some of the necessary food, perhaps to take 
in a roomer, while he devotes his entire time and energies 
to getting back on his feet again. 

The courage to face life! The man who owns a home 
has that if nothing else. Let him who does not own one 
take heed, if he is lucky enough to come through safely 
this time, that he will never be caught in the predicament 
of his jobless neighbor who has no home. 


Friendliness of Home 


How like an old, tried and 
true friend is one’s own 
home! Coming back to it 
from a long journey, weary 
and travel-worn, how the 
first sight of its familiar face 
warms the very depths of 
the heart. 

The front door opens—it 
is as if the house smiled and 
held out welcoming arms. 
The returned wanderer 
sinks down into his favorite 
chair, looks around lovingly 
at his beloved treasures, 
kicks off his shoes and lies 
back in supreme content. 





“My own home, my very 
own—all mine!” he = sighs 
happily. “Nothing I have 


seen in all my travels was so 
beautiful as my own home.” 

Every stick, or brick in its 
make-up is a familiar friend. 
Every flower and the grass 
in the lawn are of absorbing 
interest. How have they 
been doing while the master 
was away? 

Home can never be like 
that to the man who does 
not own it. 


* *K K * 


How's Your Rock Garden 
Doing? 


The present fad for rock 
gardens is one of the most 
delightful and healthful of 
hobbies and it is one that is 
not limited to society or the 
leisured classes. 

Any little bit of a corner 
is suitable for a rock garden 
and any family can get bar- 


rels of joy out of building 
one. 

It’s a splendid summer 
pastime and sad is the 


plight of that family which 
does not own a spot where- 
on to experiment with the 
building and planting. 


But to have a rock garden 


one must first possess a 
home with a bit ‘of land 
around it. 

Just another of those 


minor advantages of owning 
a home. 


This page is written for the general public with the purpose of encouraging and spreading the idea of home 


owning and home improvement and to help create business. Show it to your editor. 


Free reprint on request. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


A Vigorous Factory and Marketing City 


Rail Improvements Add to Local Industry—Building a Modern Yard— 
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Differences Between Line and Independent Retailing—Truck Problems 


Forth Worth, by reason of 
facing the great empire of West 
Texas where cattle and sheep 
are produced in enormous quan- 
tities, has long been a big lives- 








John E. Quarles and his daughter, 
outside the new office of the John 
E. Quarles Co. 


stock market; 


the largest in the 


South. Since it has grown into 
the big-city class, with its 200,- 
000 population, some citizens 
resent hearing it called a “cow 
town”; and of course it long 
since ceased being a cow town 
in the usual meaning of the 
term. But most Fort Worthi- 
ans are proud of the markets 
and are glad to be associated 
with the farming interests 
which the city serves in a 


wholesale way. But Fort Worth 
is more than a livestock mar- 
ket. It claims to be the largest 
railroad and manufacturing 
center in the Southwest; with 
eleven rail trunk lines and an 
annual manufacturing produc- 
tion worth $200,000,000. The 
Texas & Pacific is in process 
now of building a station and 
a terminal warehouse at a cost 
of $8,000,000. 


A Big and Practical Model 
Yard 

This T. & P. 

the cause of 


enterprise was 
having a splendid 
new lumber yard built in the 
city. The John E, Quarles Co. 
occupied ground leased from 
the railroad, and this tract was 





needed in the new development; 
so there was nothing to do ex- 
cept look for another site. 
After some search Mr. Quarles 
and his associates bought three 
acres fronting on Park Place, 
along the Frisco railroad. Here 
they have built a yard capable 
of housing 2,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber under roof. There is a 
warehouse 300 feet long, with 
a rail siding along the outside; 
a central umbrella shed, con- 
taining in addition to the lum- 
ber bins a storage ware room 
of considerable size; and a very 
long open shed with two decks. 
The second deck contains No. 1 
stock, and the first No. 2. 
The office and show room and 
an architectural fence of brick 
and wrought iron fill the front 


of the tract. The show and 
sales room is one story in 
height, with three show win- 


dows in front. The office part 
is two stories; with the second 
floor devoted to general offices. 
Mr. Quarles operates ten yards, 
and H. W. Mitchell, the treas- 
urer of the company, has two; 
and the affairs of these out-of- 
town yards are handled on the 
second floor. Mr. Quarles has 
a desk in the first-floor office 
and, so Mr. Mitchell explained, 
uses the private office only 
“when he has one of us on the 
carpet.” The yard carries a 
large stock of building hard- 
ware, and it has an arrangement 
with Lowe Brothers to ware- 
house a big stock of paint for 
them. 


Careful Plans Make a Satis- 
factory Plant 


Mr. Quarles and Mr. Mitchell 
spent sixty days perfecting the 
plans for the plant and are well 
satisfied with the result. The 
company moved in about March 
1, and at the time of our visit 
was planning a formal opening, 
an affair that doubtless has 
occurred before these lines are 
in print. 

The Sloan Lumber Co. is 
across the street from the big 
T. & P. development, and Walter 
B. Sloan stated that one reason 
he bought the ground originally 
was the certainty in his mind 
that some such improvement 
would be made in time. For 


many years Mr. Sloan was the 
Fort Worth manager of the 
Cameron interests. As a former 
line-yard executive who now 
operates a big independent yard, 
Mr. Sloan fell to discussing 
mildly the differences between 
the two kinds of retailing. 
“Line-yard companies,” he 
said, “are supposed to buy 
cheaper than independents, and 
I suppose they do get a more 
favorable price than do some 
small yards. Because of manu- 
facturing connections and a 
rather large volume I think I 
get as favorable prices as any 
one. But it becomes a rather 
serious matter for the small in- 
dependent with line competi- 
tion. He has no complaint when 
the difference in price is meas- 
ured by the savings in whole- 
sale costs of big sales over 
small ones. Some independents 
of course think the difference is 
larger than that; but that’s a 
matter to be straightened out 
with manufacturers and whole- 
salers. It might be an associa- 
tion matter. But again these 
independents wonder if an as- 
sociation made up largely of 
line-yard companies would be 
interested in it. As a general 
thing I think the independents 
have rather the better of the 
deal in merchandising and col- 





Brick and iron fence in front of new office of the John E. Quarles Co. 





ures shown by competing inde 
pendents. Naturally losses 
through bad accounts were low; 
but so were net profits. It’s 
hard to beat an independent in 
this field, if he has common 
sense and some experience. He 
knows his people and trusts 
those who are good for credit; 
and he doesn’t have to stand 
fire when the auditor comes 
around, trying to justify his 
own judgment. Since he risks 
his own money and his own 
profit, he’s likely to have enough 
caution without losing desirable 
sales from over caution. 


About Cash Sales 


“IT don’t think it’s a general 
practice, but I’ve known cases 
where branch managers made 
sales on credit and didn’t enter 
them at all. 
customer paid they put it 
through as a cash sale. Per- 
sonally, I’m not so interested 
in cash sales. 
buys a bill and pays cash in ad- 
vance, 
amount; and as the goods go 
out I charge them in the usual 
way. Then if a couple of years 


later he comes back and asks 
for some of that same kind of 
roofing or whatever it was, we 
can easily find the items in our 
Lines and 


records. 





at Fort Worth, Tex. 


lecting. I know the lines have 
notable records as collectors, but 
I imagine they pay a rather 
large price for it. They clamp 
down on local managers so 
hard that the boys are afraid 
to make sales to men who are 
honest and capable but a little 
slow about paying. I’ve known 
instances where branch man- 
agers were so cautious their 
sales dropped far below the fig- 





ents each have their own adv- 7 


vantages, and probably the capa- 
ble ones will survive. Certainly 
I think the independent has a 
fair chance if he’s a good mer- 
chant and knows his stuff; and 
if he’s given a fair deal 
wholesale prices, and he hasn't 
much more to ask.” 

J. L. Johnson, sr., of the Cic- 
ero Smith Lumber Co., is one 
of the highly successful lum 
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A very long shed with two open decks makes up part of the new equip- 
ment of the Quarles company 


permen of the Southwest; and 
his judgment is deeply respected 
by Texas lumbermen. This 
company operates about 35 
yards, 90 percent of which are 
in county seat towns. Mr. 
Johnson is not hopeful for the 
small village in these days of 
paved roads and motors. 

Mr. Johnson does not take a 
cheerful view of the depression 
with which the country has been 
dealing for nearly two years. 
We happen to know that he 
sensed it two or three years 
before it actually appeared and 
prepared for it. He tells us it 
is his theory of corporation 
management that a corporation 
ought to produce its own work- 
ing capital. The Cicero Smith 
company has borrowed no 
money for five years or more; 
and for the last three years it 
closed its books at the end of 


each year with a third of its 
assets in cash and marketable 
securities. But Mr. Johnson 


does not look for a speedy re- 
covery of former levels of 
prosperity. 


A Long Record of Earnings 


“For 26 years without a 
break,” he said, “this company 
has had large sales and corre- 
sponding earnings. Last year, 
for the first time, it operated at 
a loss, and it is operating at a 
loss this year. Texas farmers 
are broke; and there’s no pur- 
pose in denying it. These black- 
land farms sold not so long ago 
at $300 an acre; an unjustified 
price except under the most un- 
usual and temporary conditions. 
Now they’re going begging at 
$60. This over-production in 
every line and field is something 
no one seems to know how to 
deal with. New yards have 
Piled in at the points where 
we've been operating, and saw- 
mills have multiplied. Jasper 
Peavy, over at Shreveport, said 
a sawmill man had to run like 
the mischief just to stand still, 
and that seems generally true. 
The only favorable factor visi- 
ble is the fact that we’re at or 


near the bottom; and any change 
will have to be an improvement. 
But I don’t expect it to be 
rapid.” 


A Big Lumber Organization 


But not all Fort Worth lum- 
bermen 


were so lacking in 
cheer. Douglas Wolseley, the 
city manager of the interests 


of Wm. Cameron & Co., admit- 





follow the oil fields somewhat, 


and that makes for a variation; 
for the oil field yards are highly 
specialized and come and go 
with the exploitation and pump- 
ing out of the fields. It also 
operates a dozen wholesale 
plants and a big mill work fac- 
tory. It has three yards and a 
wholesaling plant in Fort 
Worth. The Fort Worth yards 
have developed their own roof- 
ing company for sales and ap- 
plication. Mr. Wolseley said 
this was a noted improvement; 
for previously the company had 
had to make their roofs good. 
without being able to control 
application. It makes no dif- 
ference to him if a customer 
wants a wood shingle or com- 
position; the application com- 
pany will put it on. It knows 
then that the work is properly 
done; and that’s a big item in 
composition roofing, for not 
every mechanic can lay such a 
roof and make it weather proof. 
If the thing has to be guaran- 
teed anyway, and that was in 
effect true even when no formal 
guaranty was given, it’s much 
better all around to have it cor- 














The plant of the Sloan Lumber Co., a big independent yard, is located 
across the street from the new T. & P. railroad terminal 


ted readily that business was 
not at the moment playing jazz 
tunes on the cash registers. He 
even guessed that two-thirds of 
the Texas yards had not made 
their overhead up to the first of 
May this year; but he sees a 
number of signs that warrant 
at least a sober cheer. One rea- 
son local business has_ been 
handicapped is that some fac- 
tors, such as labor, have been 
holding stubbornly to. scales 
that can’t be maintained in a 
crisis; and when these factors 
get into line, as they seem 
likely to do, there will be prog- 
ress upward. “I am really hope- 
ful of a substantial improvement 
soon,” he said. “Probably it’ll 
not go immediately to the old 
standards of two or three years 
ago, but it will be much better 
than it is now.” 

This great company operates 
more than 90 yards. The ex- 
act number is not known to the 
Realm, for it varies from time 
to time. The Cameron interests 


rectly done in the first place. 
H. H. Hardin has a wholesale 
yard in Fort Worth but does no 
retailing there. He does, how- 
ever, operate 28 retail yards; 
two in Oklahoma and the re- 
maining 26 in Texas. Twenty 
of them are located in county- 
seat towns; for Mr. Hardin, like 
Mr. Johnson, is not hopeful 
about the small town without 
seme special political, industrial 
or educational interests to keep 
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it going. In the days of the 
wagon drawn by horses or mules 
there was a pressing need for 
many small towns with rail 
connections; for otherwise 
farmers were so far removed 
from markets that it was diffi- 
cult to operate farms at all. A 
30 or 40 mile haul would add 
so much to marketing costs that 
farms were hardly worth oper- 
ating. Now it is a curious and 
interesting thing that the State 
legislature has been struggling 
with measures to limit the haul- 
ing of farm produce over great 
distances to terminal markets. 
Of course the lawmakers are 
not endeavoring to keep the 
farmer himself from hauling to 
any market he wishes to reach 
with his own truck; but the 
appearance of commercial truck- 
ing companies has put a new 
factor into the _ picture. A 
stranger doesn’t attempt to de- 
scribe this problem in exact de- 
tail; but it seems that cotton, 
for instance, is traveling hun- 
dreds of miles via trucks and 
highways to terminal markets, 
thus cutting out local com- 
presses and local markets. Nat- 
urally these trucks try for back 
hauls, including lumber. In the 
lack of comprehensive regula- 
tions, this hauling is demoraliz- 
ing certain businesses without 
developing a service that is con- 
sidered self sustaining enough 
to be lasting. At least this is 
charged. So the proposed law, 
which will have been passed or 
defeated before this story 
reaches its readers, limits the 
load to 7,000 pounds and sets a 
maximum length of the  per- 
mitted haul. 


Trucks as Factors in Modern 
Business 


Whatever the merits or de- 
merits of this legislation, it 
serves to illustrate what trucks 
are capable of doing and what 
the effect is likely to be upon 
villages and small towns. If 
cotton and cattle can be trucked 
a third or half way across the 
state, the same sort of delivery 
brings the farmer into contact 
with all sorts of markets at long 
distances from his home. Like 


everybody else, when he plans 
important articles he 
look around a bit. 


to buy 
likes to 











Office of Wm. Cameron & Co. at Ft. Worth, one of the more than 90 
yards operated by this concern 
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Several Texans have predicted in Mr. 
to us that the village will pres- 


ently become a place where gro- 


ceries and gasoline are sold. Texas. 
We imagine that lumber will railroad 
hold its own longer than some 
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Hardin’s 
believed that Fort Worth was 
one of the most active cities in 
Public 

payrolls, 
ing and the stock yards account 


office, said he wrecking companies. 
in every large town; 
improvements, also a 
manufactur- 


is to be replaced 


a useful and necessary 


highly specialized trade. 
An old building past usefulness 
with 
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This is can hardly be sold at all. E.R. 


function Johnson, the head of this cop. 
and it is cern, was away when we called. 


We noticed that his stock looked 
to be practically all new stuff, 


a new C. V. Catlett, of the Fort Worth 


other commodities; but it is at for much business. Mr. Hardin, structure. It can’t be burned Wrecking Co., seems to have 
least significant that quite a like Mr. Johnson, looks with a down, and often it can’t be practically all second-hand stock 
number of operators have told good deal of amazement at the moved away. The wreckers and lots of it. It covers a big 
us they are gradually  with- antics of trade and asks, with take it down, salvage the lum- area of ground and seems to in. 
drawing from the smaller towns. a veil of humor covering his’ ber and brick and plumbing and |. = cae 
If Mr. Sloan is right in think- serious manner, for someone to find buyers for this material. etude sheut everything that os 
ing that independents are in tell him what it’s all about and It goes into repairs or small be salvaged from an old build. 
certain ways more aggressive especially to tell him when it’s garages and the like. ing. The average lumberman 
merchants, perhaps they can going to be different. The East Front Lumber & Would be lost trying to handle 
maintain themselves in such Fort Worth naturally has Wrecking Co. says it has this stuff properly and profita- 
places by active salesmanship. small yards as well as large. largely gotten away from han- bly, for it’s a distinct business 
In any event this is something We were interested in finding a dling old lumber for the time _ in itself. 
to think about. couple that handle used lumber being, for new lumber costs such More Fort Worth yards next 

Tom Roberts, whom we met and advertise themselves as small sums that used material week. 

C ” s * 
onvenient Counter Is a Display in Itsel 
Gary, Inp., Aug. 3—A convenient and ef- 3ut he finds them of value in his own office, Counter trade is an important factor at the 


ficient counter, easily built by any retail lum- 
berman who sells built-in kitchen cabinets, was 
noticed by a representative of the AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN recently in the office of the Fifth 
Avenue Lumber Co., and is shown in an ac- 
companying illustration. It is the invention of 





too, for when he wanted to build a shelf on 
top of his counter to hold sales literature dis- 
played so customers could pick it up as they 
enter, he was faced with the somewhat difficult 
problem of building a double shelf that would 
be entirely self-contained. He didn’t want to 


Fifth Avenue yard, and Mr. Kaehler said that 
he has found the piece-price plan to be the 
most satisfactory for these transactions. His 
customers like it. They also, he said, take 
kindly to Cromar pre-finished flooring, of 
which he carries a rather large stock. 








View across the counter of the Fifth Avenue Lumber Co., Gary, Ind., from the desk side, showing how kitchen cabinet units are utilized; the door 
in the background gives access to the main shed. The picture on the right was taken from this doorway, and shows the front of the counter, and 
a closer view of the garage-door lock demonstrator and the shelves for the display of literature; the display window is in the background 


Walter S. Kaehler, secretary and manager of 
the company. 

He uses the bottom sections of Morgan 
kitchen cabinets employing several of the dif- 
ferent combinations possible, for both con- 
venience and display purposes. The cabinets 
are raised from the floor on 2x6s laid on edge, 
which, after they are cased, are still far enough 
in from the edge of the cabinet to allow 4 
inches toe room, for the comfort of the man 
standing at the counter. Because the cracks 
between the cabinets would be annoying, long 
Presdwood sheets were laid along the top, 
giving a good writing surface. With this ar- 
rangement the counter is just the right height, 
and the factory-built doors and drawers are 
operated with ease, as vistors cannot help ob- 
serving. 

Another item which this lumberman both 
sells and uses is Micklin screen corners. A 
display card shows at a glance how easy it is 
for the customer, inexperienced though he may 
be in the handling of carpenters’ tools, to make 
his own screens and be sure the corners are 
square, and Mr. Kaehler was well pleased in- 
deed at the demand for this little specialty. 





iasten it premanently onto the cabinet units in 
his counter. So he made a “screen” frame 
with only three sides, using the Micklin corners 
to hold the parts together. One such frame 
was used at each end of the shelves. The top 
shelf is Douglas fir plywood, and the bottom 
shelf and back of the shelves are of Presdwood. 
It is a complete success, Mr. Kaehler says. 

While the screen corners were being photo- 
graphed the dealer mentioned his Sun-Red 
Edge screen wire cloth. Most of his stock is 
galvanized, and Mr. Kaehler said that as soon 
as what black wire he has left is sold, he will 
sell only galvanized screen. Also, he added, 
he is confining his stock to the 16-mesh type, 
which is regarded as mosquito-proof. He is 
eliminating the 12- and 14-mesh screen, 

In the pictures a miniature garage frame 
will be observed, with doors swung wide open. 
This is to demonstrate another accessory which 
this lumberman finds profitable, the “Stand 
at” garage door lock. It will lock the door 
shut, or it will lock it open so the wind won't 
shut it. It works fast, and works neatly, and 
is inexpensive, so Mr. Kaehler’s customers take 
to it enthusiastically, he says. 


The Fifth Avenue company is in a good 
position to supply a great variety of lumber 
and building materials, for it is one of the 
Bader Corporation yards, which group offers 
a combination that is able to assure the cus- 
tomer just about anything he might need in 
the building line. There are, besides Mr. 
Kaehler’s establishment on the far west side, 
the Tolleston Lumber & Coal Co., which 1s 
centrally located; the Steel City Lumber & 
Supply Co., in Miller, a suburb on the east 
side; the Gary Materials Co., on the south side 
of the city; the Calumet Supply Co., which 
handles building materials only; and the Calu- 
met Millwork Co. All the yards are under 
the general management of C. W. Bader, and 
they have the exclusive distribution, in Gary, 
of Weyerhaeuser 4-Square lumber and Guide- 
line framing, the Wood Conversion Co.'s Nu- 
Wood, and Masonite. ; 

The Fifth Avenue yard has an _ extensive 
stock of builders’ hardware, including the prod- 
ucts of the Frantz Manufacturing Co., Sterl- 
ing, Ill., the National Manufacturing Co., the 
Shapleigh Hardware Co., the Stanley Works, 
and a few others in lesser quantities. 
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| New Merchandising Plan Only Deals With Retailers 
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“The retail lumber dealer will always be the 
only logical outlet for insulating materials and 
the Insulite Co. intends to adhere to its adopted 
policy of 100 percent co-operation with the re- 
tail lumber merchant,” said Tom V. Sawyer, 
general sales man- 
ager of the Insulite 
Co., Minneapolis, 
in an interview. 

Mr. Sawyer is to 
be congratulated on 
his fearless stand 
and from results so 
far, it is said that 
the plan is meeting 
with 


unusual suc- 
cess. It must be, 
for according to 
the statement of 
this Insulite sales 


executive, sales of 
Insulite during 
June, 1931, soared 





TOM V. SAWYER, far above any pre- 
Minneapolis, Minn., vious month’s busi- 
Tells of Insulite Co.’s ness in the 18 years 
Plans to Aid Retailer of the Insulite Co.’s 


existence. 

The national sales organization of the Insulite 
Co. reports an interesting reaction to the com- 
pany’s announced policy of restricted merchan- 
dising. It-is unanimous in ‘ts declaration that 
since the Insulite Co., through national adver- 
tising and radio, has announced its policy of 
co-operative merchandising with retail lumber 
merchants, a new vista of future sales possi- 
bilities has been opened. 


Displays Tell 


“We have always felt that those engaged in 
the lumber and building material business were 
too prone to take it for granted that the Ameri- 
can public knows all about the lumber busi- 
ness. We have felt for the last six months 
that if more people knew how reasonably they 
can build, repair or remodel, those of us in the 
lumber business would profit to quite an ap- 
preciable extent.” The speaker was Edward 
Weitz, secretary of the Century Lumber Co., 
of Des Moines, Iowa, and as this is just in line 
with what the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been 
preaching for some time, the statement imme- 
diately captured attention. 

In accordance with this thought, the Century 
Lumber Co. prepared an unusually interesting 
display in its commodious windows. The dis- 
play occupied about 40 feet of window space at 
the general offices of the company, 713-715 Mul- 
berry Street. [See pictures on front page.— 
Epitor. | 

Prominently displayed in one window was a 
large graph showing the rise and fall of lumber 
and millwork prices since 1919. For this pur- 
pose the graph printed in a recent issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was used. The idea, 
according to Mr. Weitz, is to show the public 
that it can buy the same amount of lumber and 
millwork today for $2,200 that in 1919 would 
have cost $4,800. In order to make sure that 
every passer-by would get the full drift of this 
tremendous reduction, a card was placed on one 
side bearing the inscription “Today your dollar 
will buy over twice as much lumber and build- 
ing material as it would in 1920.” On the other 
side of the graph was placed a card with the 
Inscription: “If you have ever planned to build 
a home, do it now. Prices are lowest in 11 
years.” This was calculated to crystallize 
thought into action and encourage prospects to 
take advantage of the present low prices for 
building or remodeling. In the foreground, two 
smaller cards gave two very good reasons for 
building, while in the center was a card that 


With Mr. Sawyer’s permission, we quote 
from a recent address made before a group of 
lumber dealers in which a new and stimulating 
keynote of what may be expected in the near 
future was struck. He said: 

The only difference between the savage 
who straddled a log and paddled down stream 
and our present development in marine 
transportation is the continuing urge for 
greater progress. The same desire for pro- 
gress is found in merchandising. Today’s 
goods are merchandised, not merely peddled, 
and today’s economic sitaation demands a 
rigid tie-up between the manufacturer and 
his most logical outlet. We feel confident 
that future sales results will justify our 
decision to join hands with the retail lumber 
dealer. 

That no deviation from this policy may be 
charged to the Insulite Co., the announcement 
that the entire line of Insulite products, includ- 
ing roof insulation and Acoustile, will be han- 
dled by the retail lumberman seems to have 
clinched the matter. 


Promotional Development Begun 


The Insulite Co. mentions some interesting 
plans for helping its newly-announced allies to 
increase sales of Insulite. A thorough-going 
series of dealer educational meetings already has 
been inaugurated. These meetings are for the 
purpose of familiarizing the dealer organization 
with the scope of company operation and to put 
over the story in a dynamic way a motion pic- 
ture entitled “The Power Behind Insulite and 
You!” is shown. As a background to further 
identify the solidity of the Insulite Co., the 
movie briefly deals with the company’s parent- 


ublic of Lower 


featured a statement of Roger W. Babson, as 
the company believed that a statement from an 
authority such as Mr. Babson would carry con- 
siderable weight. In the window also were 
placed attractive plan books. 

In another window was shown a miniature 
home in the center, with plan books on either 
side. On one of these cards was the inscrip- 
tion: “Build this year. Costs are at rock bot- 
tom”; the other giving figures indicating the 
length of time that has elapsed since prices were 
at present low levels. In each of these windows 
and in two smaller windows, small cards were 
placed, reading: “1931, the home builders’ bar- 
gain year.” 

In another window was shown a picture of a 
home, the material for which was supplied by 
the Century Lumber Co. for $1,207. Figured 
at the 1920 range of prices on this material, the 





organization, the Backus-Brooks Industries, a 
recognized power in the building materials and 
allied: industries field, and, as an interesting 
highlight to demonstrate the international as- 
pect of Insulite operation, presents views of the 
new $5,000,000 Insulite mill at Karhula, Fin- 
land. 


National Advertising to Reach Added 
Millions 


It is understood that in 1932 added power is 
to be given the Insulite merchant through a 
more closely-knit and farther reaching adver- 
tising program. Publications to reach the vast 
potential of insulation-buying public; radio- 
casting of the message of Insulite to thousands 
of listeners-in; concentration of effort on direct- 
by-mail canvass; constant and_ systematic 
sales-education of dealer’s salesmen; the intro- 
duction of new and sensible dealer helps are all 
promised by the Insulite Co. 

All of these various angles of sales promo- 
tion, if judiciously and consistently administered, 
can do no other than tone up the general atti- 
tude of both manufacturer and merchandising 
outlet and the results, so far, according to all 
available data, are highly encouraging. 

No doubt, the eyes of the entire building ma- 
terials industry will be focused upon the Insulite 
Co. as it strikes out on its newly announced 
policy. But, in the words of its sales manager, 
“We are not going off half-cocked. Our course 
has been carefully charted. We believe we 
know where the reefs are located and will steer 
an open course. We have cast our lot with the 
retail lumber dealer and we feel we have made 
no mistake.” 


Building Costs 


cost at that time would have been $2,424. 

In this window also was a striking demon- 
stration of the reduction in prices, illustrated 
with two piles of oak flooring. One pile con- 
tained 88 feet of 13/16x21%4 No. 1 common oak 
flooring, which in 1920 would have cost $22. 
On the other side was another pile of the same 
kind of flooring, containing 400 feet, which can 
be purchased today for $22. 

These window displays have attracted a great 
deal of attention and are causing many people 
seriously to consider building or making repairs 
now in order to avail themselves of the un- 
usually low prices. 


Mr. Weitz says: “We believe that if more 


lumbermen would follow out this idea and if 
more publicity were given to present low prices, 
great benefit would result and a decided impetus 
would be given to building.” 


BUILD 


Th is Year 


Build this year, costs are at rock bottom, is the advice of this dealer 
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Retailers Idea Exchange 














Why Do New Customers Come 
to You? 


“Why did you happen to come to us for your 
lumber needs?” is a question asked new patrons 
by the Romney Lumber Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


Answers range from the humorous to the 
practical but often they give the company a 
key to its advertising and service and a check 
on its satisfied customers. 

“Oh, I’ve been around to several other lum- 
ber yards in this section of the city and was 
on my way home. I just happened to get tired 
in front of your office door!” one woman ex- 
plained as her reason for calling. She had just 
been sold a large bill of lumber. 

“My neighbor, So-and-So, said you had 
treated him squarely and I came on his recom- 
mendation,” others state, the recommendation 
coming from friends and relatives as well as 
neighbors. 

Some new customers stop because they have 
passed the lumber yard morning after morning 
on their way to work. The yard is convenient. 

Not a few, and many of these are men as 
well as women, stop because they “liked the 
appearance of the yard.” 

“You keep your windows so clean and the 
entire place is always spotless,” one man_ told 
them. “It is a pleasure to pass here.” 

A woman living a few houses from the yard 
paused once to comment. “I used to fear that 
it would not be very pleasant to live so near a 
lumber yard but now I feel really complimented 
to live so near your pleasing yard and office.” 

These compliments are not undeserved by the 
Romney Lumber Co. Its yard is attractive. 
It is entirely paved. New lumber is ever visible 
and there is never a pile of browned, weather 
roughened lumber in the yard. 

A picket fence encloses the yard with two 
picket gates across arched entrances. No sheds 
are visible as these are all enclosed in the build- 
ing at the rear of the office structure. 


Lattice work covers the windows and vines 
grow over them in summer. Shrubs and fir 
trees also line the space between the picket 
fence and sidewalk. 

Building and yard fence are painted an attrac- 
tive cream color. 

Floodlights are focused on the yard and build- 
ing every evening until midnight. 


Finds Market for Heg Houses 


Brookston, INp., Aug. 4.—Hog houses that 
he builds at his own yard, of No. 1 and No. 
2 southern pine, with cypress floors, make 
profitable business for Ira Bordner, proprietor 
of the Bordner Lumber Co., he told a repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN dur- 
ing a recent visit. During this season he has 
sold sixty of them, twenty to one man. He 
also has on display a stock of good factory- 
built houses and feeders. 

The poultry business is important to this 
rural community, also, and Mr. Bordner finds 
a ready market for Flex-O-Glass. 

In a market such as this the lumberman has 
considerable mail order competition, which 
eliminates most of his chances ‘to compete on a 
price basis, so he relies upon quality. Quality, 
he said, is the best argument a local lumber- 
man can put forward against mail order com- 
petition. He sells Ankorite steel fence posts, 
and Star fence, and has had good business in 
these two items despite the fact. that fences 





have not been kept up as well as they ought to 
be, on account of the business depression. 
Most of his hardware is of the Frantz and 
Lawrence Bros. makes. 

In addition to roll roofing he is finding a 
market for metal reofing, and has just started 
the merchandising of Cop-r-loy roofing. He 
keeps Zinclad nails in stock, also, and expects 
that the return of better business will allow 
his customers to buy this quality for their roofs 
instead of just any sort of nail that will hold 
the shingles or roofing up for a while. He 
finds Johns-Manville shingles a popular item 
because of its many excellent qualities, as is 
Sisalkraft building paper. 





Lumber Dealer Proposes to Sell 
Linoleum 


“We are convinced that the progressive lum- 
ber dealer who expects to stay in business and 
render a real service to his trade must equip 
himself to supply everything that goes into the 
construction of a home and, in addition, many 
of the things that are necessary to the complete 
furnishing of a home.” 

It was a well known Ohio retail lumber 
dealer who made that remark, while talking to 
a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Continuing, this dealer said: 

Just now we are seriously considering put- 
ting in a stock of linoleum. We believe this 
will enable us to render a better service to 
our trade and at the same time help to take 
up the slack in the volume of our business 
during the building depression. 


The only thing that is delaying the decision 
of this dealer to put in a stock of linoleum is 
the fact that he has a very good friend in the 
hardware business in his town who is selling 
linoleum and he is a bit reluctant to enter into 
competition for this business with this hardware 
dealer. However, his mind is practically made 
up and there is hardly a question but that he 
will add linoleum to his stock of building mate- 
rials and house furnishings and thus be able 
more nearly to supply all of the demands of the 
present or prospective home owner. 





Heading Off Competition from 
County Officials 


It is not often that retail lumber dealers have 
to compete with county officials for business, 
but competition of this kind has been found in 
Kansas and the subject has been dealt with in 
a bulletin to its members, sent out by the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association of Kansas 
City. In this bulletin, Counsellor F. E. Tyler 
advises that in a certain Kansas county the 
board of county commissioners or the county 
engineer is engaged in the purchasing of lumber 
and other construction materials and reselling 
it to township boards and individuals. The 
attorney-general of Kansas was appealed to and 
rendered an opinion, declaring the practice un- 
lawful and unconstitutional. In his bulletin on 
this subject, Counsellor Tyler says: 

The opinion states the law of Kansas and 
probably the law of every State in the Union. 
It is a fundamental principle of our concept or 
government that neither the State nor any divi- 
sions of it may enter into private business in 
competition with its citizens. The powers of 
the State must be exercised only in carrying 
out its public and governmental functions and 
activities in the nature of private business 
enterprises must be left to the private citizen 
or the corporation or organization which he 
forms under provision of law. There are of 
course quasi-public functions, sometimes exer- 
cised by cities, counties or States which have 
certain elements of private businesses and 
which are carried on by branches of the gov- 
ernment largely by the justification of neces- 
sity, but these functions do not include the 
operation of a private business of the nature 
of the sale of building materials. The attorney 
general of Kansas held that the facts that the 
materials were sold without profit did not alter 
the situation. The county is authorized to 
purchase such materials as it may need in 
carrying out its governmental activities, but 
has neither the constitutional, statutory or com- 
mon law authority to purchase material to be 
resold either to other arms of the government 
or to individuals, and either at a profit or 
without profit. This is a kind of competition 
which neither the law nor ordinary: principles 
of fair dealing require the lumberman to meet, 
and when it springs up he should take proper 
action to see that it does not continue. 








This Week’s Timely Tip 


Contest to Find Oldest Roof 


When the management of the Sunkist Lumber Co., Monrovia, 
Calif., staged a contest offering $10 in gold for information concern- 
the oldest wooden shingle roof in the community, to its surprise the 
prize winner proved to be the original roof of the oldest house in the 
community, which is 49 years old. Many wood shingled roofs be- 
tween 40 and 45 years old were reported.. In all cases of these 
ancient roofs, the pitch was quite steep, old-fashioned cut iron nails 
had been used, and the shingles were properly laid to the weather. 
The value of the contest to the lumber company lay in the adver- 
tising of its name and of the virtues of wood, inasmuch as news 
stories in the local papers created much interest in the event. 
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Retailer Makes and Sells 


Ingenious Hog Feeder 


Sauk City, Wis., Aug. 4.—A profitable little 
item that eases the farmer’s job and consistently 
advertises the lumber company supplying it is 
the “Challenge” hog feeder made by the Lach- 
mund Lumber & Coal Co. of this city. 

F. Lachmund, president of the company, de- 
signed the feeder, which as shown in the accom- 
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Adjustable tilting hog feeder made and sold 
by the Lachmund Lumber & Coal Co., 
Sauk City, Wis. 


panying picture, comprises a hopper swinging 
on upright supports above a tray onto which 
the feed falls. The height of the hopper above 
the tray can be adjusted so as to control the 
rate of feed, and as the hogs dispose of the 
feed in the tray they push against the tilting 
hopper for more. 

This simple, non-clogging device sells for $15 
and has proved very popular in the district. It 
is fabricated of galvanized sheathing, with the 
hopper framework of 1x2% oak strips, and the 
tray of 2x6s. Two 1x5s arranged in an in- 
verted “V” run the length of the tray directly 
below the hopper and form a ridge that directs 
the feed equally to front and rear portions of 
the tray. The feeder stands 3 feet 6 inches high, 
and takes up a space about 4 feet by 2 feet. 
Woodwork is painted with red barn paint. 

The company manufactures this in its small 
machine shop, a department Mr. Lachmund says 
all lumber yards catering to farmers and home- 
owners will come to have. The shop is equipped 
with a 12-inch jointer, a ripsaw, hand saw, pony 
planer, molder, mortiser and cutoff saw, equip- 
ment which works in very nicely with the com- 
pany’s yard and contracting business. “We are 
able to sell our common lumber at a nice profit 
in finished form,” said Mr. Lachmund, “and 
very often the furnishing of such an item as a 
screen door in an odd size or ripping or work- 
ing up a quantity of lumber for a farmer repre- 
sents a service that makes people keep on com- 
ing to us for supplies.” 





Clay-Covered Miniature 
Houses Aid Sales 


Willard C. Ross, of the Sunkist Lumber Co., 
Monrovia, Calif., builds miniature houses dur- 
ing his evening hours as an aid to selling lum- 
ber and other construction materials. 

“IT use small pieces of Beaver board for the 
walls and roof of the house,” Mr. Ross ex- 
plained, “making the model about 10 by 12 
inches and setting the walls back about ths 
ot an inch from the actual exterior wall line. 
Then I cover the outside with a thin layer 
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of clay, indicate the windows, doors and other 
small features by impressions, and my prospect 
can come nearer seeing just how her proposed 
house will look. 

“Even though the prospect can visualize the 
house from viewing the drawings, I find that 
the miniature model is excellent, particularly in 
cases where small changes in the architectural 
design are involved. Perhaps the prospect 
would like a window in a position different 
from that provided in the plans. With the clay 
model it is very easy to erase one window and 
immediately insert it in another position, simply 
by making the impressions in the clay. I have 
made a small, smooth-faced blunt instrument, 
which, when pressed into the clay, gives the 
appearance of the smooth surface of a pane of 
glass. 

“Perhaps the prospect wonders if the house 
would look better if a dormer window were 
placed here. A bit of clay is quickly placed 
on the roof and the prospect is given the im- 
pression immediately. In fact, one can build, 
or rebuild, the house before the prospect’s very 
eyes, and this has the psychological effect of 
increasing the desire to build. 

“Small pebbles, some bits of sponges, dyed 
green, provide the landscape gardening, the 
sponges representing trees. 

“It takes too long to re-make drawings which 
include suggested changes in the house, and 
after they are completed, there is a possibility 
that other changes will be deemed advisable. 
Hence, the time required for making a model 
of the building might be less than the time 
required for making several sets of new draw- 
ings. After the customer has decided on the 
design, then the working drawings may be pre- 
pared.” 

The more elaborate and expensive the house 
under consideration, the more time the dealer 
can afford to give to the construction of the 
clay model. 


"Island" Shed for Long Timbers 


a Labor Saver 


Betoit, Wis., Aug. 4.—Difficulties of storing 
the small mixed stock of long timbers that 
every yard has to carry, and that cost a lot in 
handling when pulling out different lengths, are 
met in a simple but very effective way by the 
Wilford Lumber & Fuel Co. of this city. 

Formerly hampered by the yard being long 
and narrow, the company now stores more lum- 
ber in less space and avoids the inefficiencies of 
pulling out short timbers over long and long 
over short with the island shed shown in the 
picture, an idea of F. W. Wilford, president. 
The shed is at the end of the yard, with the 
alleyway running all around it, and is open at 
both ends. Any length, even timbers 36 and 40 
feet long, can be reached immediately from one 
or other ends of the shed, and there is sufficient 
room for easy loading. 

The shed is 40x24, with an overhang on the 
roof along the 40 feet side of 6 feet. Frame- 
work is of 4x6 timbers 
with 2x4 supports. The 
only new material used 
in building it was ship- 
lap and roofing compo- 
sition. 








Shed entirely sur- 
rounded by roadway de- 
signed to facilitate han- 
dling of long timbers 
by F. W. Wilford, of 
the Wilford Lumber & 
Fuel Co., Beloit, Wis. 
Thick timbers are 
stored in bottom sec 
tions, and each timber 
is preserved at the ends 
with red barn paint 


35 
Long Established Yard Adds 


Paint and Hardware 


HAVERHILL, MAss., Aug. 3.—The D. D. 
Chase Lumber Co. has added a paint and 
hardware department to its retail yard here. 
This company started under the name of Abel 
Chase, changing to D. D. & A. W. Chase in 
1855, to D. D. Chase & Son in 1875, and be- 
coming the D. D. Chase Lumber Co..in 1897. 
Henry L. Stone, the present general manager, 
began with the company in a minor capacity in 
1908, became a stockholder in 1920, and since 
then has been in full charge of the business. 


Kind Words for the Planing Mill 


Soutn Benp, INp., Aug. 4.—“‘I wouldn’t be 
in a lumber yard that doesn’t have a planing 
mill,” said J. I. Pavey. Interesting pronounce- 
ment that, to a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN who had heard a few dealers 
speak disparagingly of planers and saws. The 
vice president and manager of the National 
Lumber Co. told of the customer satisfaction 
resulting from one’s ability to furnish boards 
cut to the exact dimensions asked for, without 
delay or necessity of picking up the material 
from somebody else. It does require a fair 
volume, however, if it is to be a paying propo- 
sition, he said, but the National company is 
assured of this through its four yards and down- 
town sales room. 

The Home Modernizing Co., as the store at 
the corner of Colfax and Main streets is called, 
has been in existence since May, 1930, and Mr. 
Pavey expressed himself as “entirely satisfied 
with it.” There the many people who pass can 
see displays of woodwork, cabinets, DuPont 
paints, and other similar materials. The people 
who come in to buy usually are interested in 
homes, so leads often result for the National 
company or its affiliated yards, the South Bend 
Lumber Co., River Park Lumber Co., and 
United States Lumber & Supply Co. 

This display store is a good place at which to 
show customers the desirability of cedar closet 
lining, and Mr. Pavey said, practically all the 
better homes now are planned to include such 
a closet. The lining is very easy to handle, he 
continued, for the bundles of either 34x2%4 or 
34x2% are light and convenient to store. The 
dealer finds that cedar siding is a good item, 
also, as is spruce siding. 





Carps were recently mailed out by the Pratt 
& Forrest Co., of Lowell, Mass., to customers 
and prospective customers, citing a specific in- 
stance to show that current prices of building 
materials are averaging about half what they 
were in 1920. A typical example is that of an 
8-room house, materials for which in 1920 
would have cost $3,075, and which could be 
purchased today for $1,618. 
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Tell the Whole World 
You Sell What It Seeks 


Marion, Onto, Aug. 4.—“‘Our sales this 
year are ahead of last year’s, up to a cor- 
responding date, in both volume and_ value.” 
No hard times wail that, from F. M. Brabson, 
nanager of the Avenue Lumber & Supply Co., 


a Peter Kuntz yard, and a visiting representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wanted to 
kn what merchandising methods, and what 
items for sale, have made possible this satis- 
factory trend of business at a time when the 


country as a whole admittedly has been in more 
After an interesting visit we 
conclusion that his merchandising 
method is about like this: 

“Handle everything in the home-building 
line that offers turn-over at a profit. Buy 
good stock, with the manufacturer’s name on 
it, showing that he stands back of his product. 
Tell the people about it, through newspaper ad- 
vertising and direct mail. Put the stock out 
where the customer can see it, and if he wants 
to, can handle it. Then give courteous sales 
service, backed up by knowledge of the prod- 


r less distress. 


came to the 


es 


The 


room, of which this is part. 


uct, and prompt delivery. With those elements, 
you can sell. If, in addition, you know your 
costs and are careful of your credits, you can 
sell at a profit.” 

The first of the accompanying illustrations 
will give some idea of the way the Avenue 
company displays its wares to any customer 








Left 
in this picture, with a Reo in the middle and another Chevrolet at the right equipped for “hurry-up” delivery service, all three in one alley of 4 
shed 450 feet long. 
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who enters the office 
for whatever purpose. 
The queer lines on the 
floor were not put there 
as part of some fantas- 
tic decorative scheme, 
but are reminiscent, 
rather, of the former 
arrangement of the of- 
fice. The floor lines, 
and the “beamed” ceil- 








ing, indicate the number 
of rooms into which the 
office once was divided. 
No such display as this 
was possible then, so it 
all was made one large 
room, except for Mr. 
Brabson’s private office, from near the door 
of which this picture was taken. The camera 
was near the front entrance, also, so this is the 
view that greets the customer as he comes in. 

He will not ask, “Do you sell paint?” for 


and “just plain wire. 





{venue Lumber & Supply Co., of Marion, Ohio, shows its products in one big display 
It formerly was several rooms, as the partition lines indicate 


there is the large stock of “Enterprise” paints, 
varnish and other products of a similar nature 
right out where they can be seen. And though 


he may have come in only to buy an eight- 
inch board to fix the cellar stairs, would it be 
surprising if he should linger to inspect those 
square Johns-Manville shingles at the end of 





4 
A 





Here is the rear of the shed, with red cedar shingles a-plenty, and 
across the alley some fancy lawn fence, woven-wire fence, barb wire, 


On the “mezzanine” floor at the right is part 


of the dealer’s stock of stained shingles 


one of the counters, or some of the demonstra- 
tion sets of National door hardware? The 
Lockwood door locks, at the left of the picture, 
are so handy that as one passes it is a severe 
temptation indeed to at least try the knob of 
one or two. Back at the rear of the store, 
behind the attractive display of Flintkote roof- 
ing, is a well chosen stock of National, Frantz, 
and other good hardware lines, and beneath 
the same counter which holds the scales are 
many bins of nails. The circular display of 
Perma-Stain shingles quickly catches the eye, 
and the company also has an attractive dis- 
play of Weatherbest stained shingle color com- 
binations. Beneath one sees in the show-case 
some cans of putty, and there is also a stock 
of LePage’s glue nearby, as well as a few 
other odds and ends of building specialties. 
Near the center of the picture one can see 
where the attention is called to Notch-Back 
steel fence posts, and behind the pillar is a 
protective grill for screen doors. 


Lumber Is Not Neglected 


There may be those among the readers who 
will exclaim to themselves, “That’s not a lum- 


ber company—that’s a variety store!” But it 
is a lumber company, and a good one; its 
main shed, shown in another illustration, 


is over 450 feet in length and three decks high. 
However, an office like the one just described 


is becoming ever more typical of the sales 
rooms of retail lumber companies that are 
alive to modern merchandising needs. Every 


item mentioned the writer had previously seen 
in other retail lumber stores. 

Mr. Brabson and his associates are thor- 
oughly alive, as may be judged by the appear- 
ance of the sheds and ward. It is easy to look 
at the lawn, for a decorative white paling fence, 
with the staves (they are of three different 
heights) painted white, provides a pretty back- 

















Beyond this Chevrolet truck, and to the rear, is part of the company’s stock of wood lath. Right—The same truck is in the background 


Note the overhanging sides of the trucks, for convenience in carrying long boards 
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ground. The Rowe Manufacturing Co., manu- 
facturer of the fence, also makes an overhead 
garage door, the Ro-Way, which the Avenue 
company stocks. Further back in the shed is 
a quite sizable stock of the Pittsburgh Steel 
Cos fancy lawn fence, and also woven wire 
fence, barb wire, and common steel wire. Mr. 
Brabson, like other retail lumbermen who have 
tried it, finds that fancy lawn fence makes a 
good item for a lumberman to stock, to fur- 
ther the idea among people in general that 
“¢ it’s something for the home, try the lum- 
berman.” 

Just across the alley from the fence was 
a high pile of the Allen Stoltze Lumber Co.’s 
5X. British Columbia red cedar shingles. Mr. 
3rabson keeps a reasonable supply of lath and 
sells plenty of it, mostly cypress and southern 
pine. One of the illustrations shows part of 
the stock of lath, with a Chevrolet 1%4-ton 
truck in the foreground. Note that on the 
truck the stakes are placed even with the sides 
of the cab, so that boards too long to be car- 
ried entirely back of the cab can be extended 
forward along the sides. Another of the pic- 
tures, a view down one of the alleys of the 
main shed, discloses that the firm’s 2-ton Reo 
truck is equipped in the same manner. 

Mr. Brabson is deservedly proud of his 
storage system for glass, and his glazing rack 
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that folds up to the wall, out of the way, when 
not in use. This room will be described and 
pictured in a future issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, as a “Timely Tip” for retailers, 
as will also his method of storing plywood, 
so as to keep all sizes instantly available and 
in good condition. Adjacent to the main shed 
is another, where are kept the supplies of 
cement, lime and plaster. 


Believes in Small Packages 


Most of the stock in this shed is U. S. 
Gypsum Co. “Red Top” products. Mr. Brab- 
son has found that the best way to handle 
hydrated lime is in ten-pound bags, and patch- 
ing plaster in 2%4-pound packages, for that 
enables him to sell his customers the amounts 
they most frequently need. In connection with 
his stock of plaster, the lumberman has found 
the “Red Top” metal arches an excellent item. 
“They enable the plasterer to build an arch 
easily,” he said, “and they can be spliced to 
any length desired. They save a lot of car- 
pentry work. We have just put them in, and 
have sold a lot of them.” “Brixment” and 
“Speed” quick-drying cement have been very 
satisfactory items to handle, Mr. Brabson said. 

The dealer pointed to a pile of galvanized 
steel sheets on the floor. “There is some- 
thing, he said, “that usually sells quite well 
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around here, for rabbit hutches. We haven't 
sold so much of it this year as last year, for 
the depression has hit the rabbit industry, too. 
3ut we sell it, and also Reeves ‘Superdrane,’ a 


double-channel, non-syphon’ galvanized _ steel 
roofing.” 
Mr. Brabson was asked about his lumber 


selling methods. He does not neglect this 
phase of his business, but sells considerable 
lumber, and at a profit. With trade-marked 
stock, the quality of which is advertised to 
the public, he finds he has a “talking point” 
more valauble than price. 

“We handle Weyerhaeuser 4-Square lum- 
ber,” he said in giving an example, “and just re- 
cently we were enabled to sell a job by the qual- 
ity of the material, which was very evident and 
plainly backed by the manufacturer, although 
our bid was $300 higher than a competing bid. 
We can’t always do that, of course, but in 
any event it helps us to sell the job, when the 
customer can see we haye such high quality 
materials. Take these Long-Bell Airtite 
frames, for instance. That ‘air-tight’ feature 
which is carried through so completely, even 
to the special pulleys used, appeals ‘to the cus- 
tomer, and we find it a wonderful help in sell- 
ing the job, to say that we will furnish that 
kind of frames if our bid is accepted.” 


Local Dealers Assist in Controlling Credit 


LAKELAND, FLA., Aug. 3.—Slowly but surely 
evolving from the chaotic cred.t conditions that 
followed the deflation of the real estate and 
building boom in Florida, conditions in the retail 
lumber and building material industry are show- 
ing much improvement. In the Florida Lumber 
& Millwork Association the dealers have a 
strong organization that is doing much for the 
entire industry. In addition, there are a number 
of local credit associations or bureaus that 
dealers are finding of much assistance in helping 
to control credits and bring business back to a 
satisfactory stage. 

One of the active organizations of this kind 
is the Lumbermen’s Credit Bureau of Miami. 
This bureau was incorporated the latter part of 
1917 as a corporation not for profit, and is still 
operating under the original charter. The orig- 
inal incorporators were P. A. Henderson, E. W. 
Hill, C. F. Goodman, Guy Stoms, M. L. Shaw, 
R. B. Mulloy and Marcus A. Milam. Of this 
list it is interesting to note that only one, Mar- 
cus A. Milam, is still operating a lumber busi- 
ness in Miami. 


Interest in Miami Bureau Revived 


Some of the outstanding activities of this 
organization recently were recounted to a rep- 
resentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by 
Mark B. Jones, secretary, who said: 

During the so called Florida boom, the 
bureau was a beehive of industry. At one 
time a full fledged credit bureau was oper- 
ated, and during the shortage of lumber sup- 
plies the secretary spent most of his work- 
ing hours tracing shipments and attempting 
to secure permits which would allow lumber 
to run the gauntlet of congested railroads 
and relieve the acute situation. When the 
boom collapsed, interest lagged in the or- 
Sanization and finally the meetings ceased. 
Nothing was done then until April of this 
year, when, through the impetus afforded by 
a@ meeting called by J. P. Williams, of both 
members and non-members of the local dis- 
trict of the State association, interest was 
revived among. the lumber group sufficient to 
put the Lumbermen’s Credit Bureau back on 
its feet. Since April 16, regular meetings 
have been held each Tuesday evening. These 
begin at 7:30 p. m. and are devoted strictly 
to business. Thirteen of the principal lumber 
yards in Miami now are members and it is 
hoped that there eventually will be a 100 
percent membership of all dealers in this city. 

Meetings have been devoted to study and 
discussion of credit matters, operating prob- 
lems, costs, and kindred subects. Whole- 
hearted co-operation of members in throw- 


ing open their records to contribute to the 
assembly of pertinent data has been of mate- 
rial assistance. 

Contracts With General Credit Agency 


On June 1 an arrangement was perfected 
whereby the lumbermen as a group entered 
into a contract with the Miami Credit Bureau, 
a general mercantile credit agency, to furnish 
them with ratings on prospective credit risks, 
and to compile and distribute to the lumber- 
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glories in wearing the colors of his college. 
The soldier, policeman or fireman is proud 
of his badge and uniform. Perhaps there is 
an idea in all this for selling. The oil sta- 
tions have taken it to heart; many big stores 
have name badges for each salesperson. 
Would it work if all the sales employees 
of a lumber yard wore a neat special busi- 
ness suit, perhaps with an emblem on the 
collar, sleeve, or above the breast pocket? 
It might snap up the general atmosphere. 
Putting in such a plan, however, ought not 
to be arbitrarily done. The idea should be 
sold to the organization, and perhaps come, 
partly at least, from the initiative of its 
members. 





men monthly lists of delinquent accounts 
which are made up from each member’s ex- 
perience, and which constitute a ready refer- 
ence and warning to any firm approached by 
old offenders. This arrangement not only is 
less expensive, but it gives to all of the 
members access to and benefit from the credit 
history of all local people who have had 
charge accounts of any kind, and does not 
limit the available information to the build- 
ing field alone. 


West Palm Beach Bureau Active 


Mr. Jones expressed the opinion that Miami 
lumbermen have awakened from a period of 
lethargy, and bid fair to travel a long way 
toward better trade conditions and better co- 
operation all along the line. 

Another active organization of this kind is 
the Lumbermen’s Credit Association of West 
Palm Beach. R. R. Healey is secretary of this 


association, which holds a meeting each Monday 
at 6 p. m. According to Mr. Healey, these 
meetings are held for the purpose of discussing 
credits, and are confined to a period of one 
hour and thirty minutes, the first half of which 
is given over to dinner and sociability. Describ- 
ing the activities of this organization, Mr. 
Healey said: 

The membership is compcsed of the lumber 
dealers and mill men in West Palm Beach. 
Each firm has one director in the association, 
this director in every case being an officer 
of his company. The credit or office manager 
of each member firm also attends all meet- 
ings. Members make daily reports of all 
sales, giving name and amount, and report all 
payments made. This information is kept by 
the credit office on a master card, for each 
customer, and the information is open to all 
members. 

Refuse Credit to Delinquents 


The association operates on this plan: A 
customer makes a purchase, say, in July. The 
account becomes due Aug. 10, after which 
date 30 days’ grace is allowed if no objection 
is offered by any member. This carries the 
account to Sept. 10, which is the deadline. 
If the July account remains unpaid as late 
as Aug. 31, a letter is sent to the customer 
by the credit office, calling attention to this 
fact and advising that the indebtedness must 
be paid by Sept. 10. If the payment is not 
made by this latter date, the debtor is placed 
on the delinquent list and again advised by 
the credit office that this has been done, and 
that no further credit wi'l be extended by 
any member until the indebiedness has been 
paid in full. A copy of the delinquent list is 
supplied to each member about the 11th of 
each month. 





Lake States Tree Nursery to Be 
Built Soon 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug 3.—Construction 
of the largest federal tree nursery for furnish- 
ing seedlings to the forest areas in the Lake 
States region is expected to get under way near 
Duluth within a short time, following selection 
of a site. H. Basil Wales, of Milwaukee, 
assistant regional forester of the Lake States, 
is selecting a suitable location for construction 
of several buildings, and an expenditure of 
approximately $50,000 during the current year 
is expected to follow. 

A branch of the Lake States Forest Experi- 
ment station of Cloquet is being established 
in the Superior national forest, near Ely. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 3.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended July 25, 


and for 


twenty-nine weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1931 and 1930 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics 

















of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1930: 
ONE WEEE No. of Percent Percent Pevems 
Softwoods: , Mills Production of 1930 Shipments of 1930 Orders of 1939 
ee IR 90s an vanes +40 ees ss 113 25,819,000 63 33,054,000 86 31,290,000 80 
nee ag — Rls ~ ands adie gy penne 194 95,855,000 78 120,579,000 95 105,709,000 85 
ne, Fee SOS ASOD... Oi 29,761,000 65 25,692,000 75 23'534,000 1 
—miseraia “waite & Sugar Fine Mirs. Asem... 24 16,696,000 60 18,698,000 100 16,613,000 101 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 7 2.587.000 31 2°402°000 81 2°325'000 = 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 2,126,000 76 963,000 72 369000 = 
ee a Se men KOR ene eH Aes 37 4,296,000 85 3,497,000 85 4,186,000 143 
i cc easwiisexesdéesaeeend 453 177,140,000 70 204,885,000 91 184,426,000 gt 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 203 14,427,000 60 19,441,000 96 18,297,000 98 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 1,020,000 44 1,680,000 78 1,816,000 163 
i NOONE? 5 5.c4wkain eae ih ne tans ee wa ae 220 15,447,000 59 21,121,000 94 20,113,000 101 
Grand BREE AE eae ae re aS aes ae 656 192,587,000 69 226,006,000 91 204,539,000 85 
TWENTY-NINE WEEES Mills 
Softwoods: Reporting* 
Southern Pine Association......+.+.0e++ee0+: 118 935,536,000 66 1,029,420,000 79 1,029,924,000 80 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 194 2,984,920,000 69 3,129,627,0C0 74 3,067,218,000 76 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 61 776,651,000 66 791,635,000 78 768,722,000 78 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.7j.. 24 311,882,000 67 449,353,000 86 451,772,000 82 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 7 82,263,000 61 79,988,000 70 77,340,000 74 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 21 60,578,000 71 39,154,000 69 37,285,000 68 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 43 128,370,000 71 131,629,000 91 114.014.000 86 
Wetes GOttWOOGs 6. csi cicisccesecrsccuenes 168 5, 280,200,000 68 5,650,806.000 76 5,546,275,000 “78 
Hardwoods: : 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 181 461,587,000 59 545,966,000 80 551,300,000 86 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 21 93,237,000 54 66,930,000 66 65,005,000 74 
Total NETFEWOOES .cccccccccccescesccseseses 202 554,824,000 58 612,896,000 78 616,305,000 "85 
Grand DOGG  ccnc0b 40 dearer cnandeneaeoenes 649 5,835,024,000 67 6,263.702.000 77 6,162,580,000 78 
*Average weekly number. {Twenty-eight weeks. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 3.—Following is a statement for six associations of the gross stock 


footage July 18, and the percentage relationship o 


—Association— 
Southern Pine Association........ se eee eeeeceees 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association..........- 
Western -Pine Manufacturers’ Association........ 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn...... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


f unfilled orders to stocks: 


Orders of 

No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 

Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
109 814,129,000 86,247,000 11 
167 1,405,100,000 312,294,000 22 
80 1,291,016,000 109,668,000 S 
24 552,693,000 80,826,000 15 
7 274,705,000 17,284,000 6 
161 925,889,000 138,852,000 15 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WaASH., Aug. 5.—The 224 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 


week ended Aug. 1 reported: 

102,724,000 

105,636,000 2.83% over production 
95,022,000 7.50% under production 


Production 
Shipments 
Orders 

A group of 343 mills whose production re- 
ports for 1931 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 


Average weekly operating capacity 298,599,000 
Average weekly cut for 30 weeks— 
SE Accawswdnewkd eeocnk markahwae 158,861,000 
BE éeaseerecteeoese TreTTTTe rns 123,836,000 


Actual cut for week ended Aug. 3..117,617,000 


A group of 223 mills whose production for 
the week ended Aug. 3 was 102,549,000 feet 
reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
ee 33,982,000 30,631,000 85,776,000 

Domestic 

cargo 40,378,000 41,564,000 173,184,000 
Export 21,639,000 13,190,000 85,507,000 
Local 9,637,000 See eee 83s. S ee a KO 
Total ...105,636,000 95,022,000 344,467,000 


A group of 194 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments -and orders are complete for 
1930 and 1931 to date, reported as follows: 
Week ended Average for 30 weeks 
Aug. 1, 1931 1931 1930 

98,879,000 102,971,000 147,953,000 
102,472,000 107,737,000 146,118,000 

92,366,000 105,040,000 138,633,000 


Production 
Shipments 
Orders 





Sales 3 Percent 


[Special telegram to Am 


Below Output 


ERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasutnoton, D. C., Aug. 6.—Four hundred and fifty-one softwood mills of seven associations 
for the week ended Aug. 1 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association produc- 


tion aggregating 182,180,000 feet; shipments, 191,885,000 feet, and orders, 169,977,000 feet. 


week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 

Southern Pine Association. ..ccccccccccccccccccs 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 
Western Pine Mfrs. Association...... ecacesevosie 
Calif. White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn........... 
Northern Pine Mfrs. Association..........ceeee: 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn..... 
North Carolina Pine Association.........eseee0% 


RE, Ga acon ccacdecnseekcneuckavecane 
Hardwoods— 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............ ° 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn..... 
Totals, 


ENS 6c nccvaneevcebdebvesesnres’ 





Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AmMertcaAn LuMBERMAN] 
PortLanp, Ore., Aug. 5.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended Aug. 1: 
Total number of mills reporting, 87: 


Actual production for week..... 33,595,000 
IN th iS clean ue aciaiene 27,929,000 
So SY eee 25,511,000 
Report of 61 mills: 

Operating IID 6 6st ace ww 69,671,000 
Average for 3 previous years... 45,494,000 
Actual production for week..... 30,504,000 
Report of 80 mills: 

Average i 41,366,000 
Unfilled orders ............. °°" 107,718,000 


1,296,480,000 


Identical mills reporting, 61: 


Production— 
Operating capacity .......... 69,671,000 
Average for 3 previous years. 45,494,000 


Week ended 
Aug. 1, 1931 
30,504,000 


Week ended 
Aug. 2, 1930 
45,177,000 
36,180,000 
32,975,000 


Actual for week.. 
Shipments ......... 24,910,000 
Orders received 22,128,000 
Identical mills reporting, 78: 
Production— 

Average for 3 previous years. 

Week ended 
Aug. 1, 1931 


40,974,000 
Week ended 
Aug. 2, 1930 


Unfilled orders 107,198,000 127,218,000 
Gross stocks on 
EE seat aaciewacae 1,278,671,000 1,363,744,000 





Southern Pine Report — 


New Orteans, La., Aug. 3.—For the week 
ended July 25, Saturday, 128 mills of total 
capacity 13234 units (a unit representing an 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 











The | feet between Nov. 1, 1927, and Oct. 31, 1930), 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. 

No. of Pet. of output 
Mills Production Shipments Orders 3-year Ac- 
110 26,544,000 39,564,000 33,117,000 Production— Carst Feet Ave. tual 
194 98,879,000 102,472,000 92,366,000 iver. 3 youre. ... GRETEOOO ...- cee 
61 30,504,000 24,910,000 22,128,000 ee --- 27,497,000 49.84 .... 
24 17,309,000 17,625,000 15,711,000 Shipments* 1,668 35,028,000 63.49 127.39 
7 2,512,000 1,898,000 2,421,000 | Orders 
18 2,352,000 1,262,000 1,305,000 “ee + Fr 5 99 
37 4'080,000 4,154,000 2'929,000 pag eee ager Re TEARNOD CSS AN 
pea weekt ...... 4,238 88,998,000 aceon oon 
5 2,180,000 191,885,00 9, Bs J ‘ . 
461 183,188, 5,000 169,977,000 *Orders were 95.80 percent of shipments. 
213 14,080,000 17,962,000 16,077,000 tCar basis is 21,000 feet. 
18 1,365,000 1,629,000 1,837,000 tOrders on hand at above 128 mills showed 
—— a decrease of 1.62 percent, or 1,470,000 feet, 
231 15,445,000 19,591,000 17,844,000 during the week. 
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Census Bureau Delivered Prices 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 3—The Department of Commerce has secured through the bureau 
of the census the following prices, per thousand for lumber items and per hundred square feet for 
shingles, as the average paid July 1, by contractors for material delivered on the job, these being 


selected from the complete list: 


Flooring, 1x4” Shingles, Extra 
No.1 Dimension, Common 10 to 16 Clear, 16”, 5/2 
S1S1EB, 2x4—16 Boards Southern Douglas 
Southern Douglas 1x6” pine fir Red 
pine fir 0.1 “C’ eg. No. 2 v.g. Cedar ae 
New Haven, COmM....ccccccccese $40.00 $32.50 eer rr $5.60 
New Bedford, Mass. ........... eigugha 38.00 33.00 $90.00 $72.00 6.15 an 
Poughkeepsie, Ms Besacicsesonne 40.00 32.50 er or Spee eee 
Rochester, , ERE eee ee $39.00 45.00 37.00 75.00 80.00 ice oe 
Se My Bie tkeet oboe chee ene 36.00 nen 34.00 85.00 he 5.25 ea 
DRONE, Di, Eccvescedeevseeedens 45.00 40.00 37.50 80.00 80. 00 6.40 ae 
Se Be 6acace voces eies 35.00 40.00 37.50 75.00 72.50 6.60 $7.75 
ee Ee 36.00 40.00 33.00 75.00 75.00 6.50 7.50 
Se 42.00 42.00 ee 70.00 60.00 5.00 5.00 
Louisville, Ky Sok Ree 35.00 oper 30.00 70.00 “eee 5.00 ee 
SERMON, TEEcccccsaseocecevses mae eee 30.00 70.00 aielare ARPES 
eee er ee 35.50 38.00 37.00 53.00 55.50 4.48 
Pe Ce, Mn sks habe ab evens 38.50 38.50 nae 68.00 75.00 4.40 
ge ee rer iia 47.00 ae wate 75.00 4.00 
Pe ee re 29.50 28.50 atest 49.50 4.40 
Gan Vranciece, Calif... .ccsccere 22.00 22.00 ee 50.00 4.00 
DEE, WEN 206 640seabnesmans 14.00 14.00 38.00 2.25 


National 


The forecast of lumber condi- 


39 


Southern Pine Costs 


New Organs, La., Aug. 3.—The Southern 
Pine Association’s cost statement for May gives 
the average cost per thousand feet, board meas- 
ure, of producing and shipping southern pine 
lumber, not including interest on loans or in- 
vested ‘capital. This report—covering 61 mills 
operating 77 units that produce 103,011,453 feet 
—shows that the average total cost per thousand 
feet for that month was $22.75. This is an in- 
crease of 39 cents over the average cost for 
April, which on a production of 112,672,692 
feet was $22.36, and a decrease of $2.10 from 
May of last year, which on a production of 
191,334,981 feet was $24.85. The average cost 
for the first five months of 1931 was $23.04, on 
a total production of 548,945,882 feet, compared 
with $25.31 on a production of 978,089,538 feet 
for 1930. Of the 48 concerns whose mills are 
included in this report, 21 showed costs less 
than the average. The figures for the entire 
number show a spread from a low of $17.02 to 
a high of $32.53 


Forecasts August Trade Conditions 





tions in July proved correct as to 
tendencies, but the intensity of the 
slump was not foreseen in all cases. 
The 5 to 10 percent expected de- 
crease in sales to retail dealers 
proved to be correct. However, 


The forecast for August, as com- 
pared with July, offers a little en- 
couragement to the industry. The 
volume of business to retail deal- 
ers, although expected to decline, 
is showing signs of stabilizing, 
owing to the generally low condi- 


made at slightly lower price levels 
during August. 

Softwood sales to industrials are 
expected to be slightly lower in 
volume in August, with hardwood 
sales about the same. Industrial 
consumption may pick up a little. 


change in public building, and a 
very slight increase in farm con- 
struction, probably confined largely 
to very necessary repairs. 

Money is still generally difficult 
to get on advantageous terms, al- 
though many financial institutions 





prices paid by them dropped from 
5 to 10 percent instead of the ex- 
pected 1 to 5 percent. The 5 to 10 
percent decline in retail dealers’ 
sales was confirmed, but the prices 
received by them fell from 5 to 10 


percent, instead of the expected 1 
to 5 percent. 
Sales of both softwoods and 


hardwoods to industrials decreased 
from 5 to 10 percent in July, as 
against a predicted drop of 1 to 5 
percent in the case of softwoods 
and no change in hardwoods. 
Retail and industrial stocks de- 
clined in July, as predicted. Retail 
stocks on July 1 were 4 percent 
below Jan. 1, 1931, which stocks in 
turn were 13 percent below July 
1, 1930. Stocks in the hands of 
lumber manufacturers on July 18 
were 7'4 percent below the corre- 
sponding date of 1930, representing 
an excess of shipments over pro- 


EXPECTED LUMBER DEMAND 
IN AUGUST ? 


COMPARED WITH sf 


tion of retail stocks. 
1 August will continue to decline 


of Joven 10% 
aC 5 -10% 
277) 1- 5% 





Retail sales 


EBS - 5% 
3 BB 510% 


{No DATA 


All classes of building declined 
in July, residential and farm show- 


apparently have an abundant sup- 
ply. Both residential and factory 
vacancies continue slightly above 
normal. 

A Department of Labor report 
made in the last week of June 
shows a decrease of 19.5 percent 
in estimated costs of structures 
covered by building permits issued 
in 342 of the larger cities of the 
country, as compared with April. 
Residential building costs dropped 
18 percent and non-residential 
costs dropped 20.9 percent from the 
April totals. 

The Engineering News Record, 
reporting on an extensive survey 
completed last month on building 
trades wage scales, shows a 14 to 
27 percent decline below scale 
throughout the country. The sur- 
vey indicates that average actual 
wages received are 17 percent be- 
low scale for carpenters and brick- 


NO CHANGE 


OVER 10% 


duction since Jan. 1, 1931, of 7.2 substantially it is believed. Prices ing the greatest drop, from 5 to 10 layers, 16 percent below for plas- 
percent. Sash and door manufac- paid by retail dealers should not percent. August should show a _ terers, 14 percent for iron workers, 
turers’ stocks increased from 1 to decline further, although retail further slight drop in residential and 27 percent for common la- 
5 percent. dealer sales are expected to be and industrial building, no material _ borers. 





Inspection Bureau Liable on 
Certificate 


SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 1.— “Krauss Bros. 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Plaintiff, vs. Pacific Lum- 
ber Inspection Bureau, Seattle, Defendant,” is 
the title of a case having considerable interest 
to lumbermen, which has just been tried in the 
superior court of King County, Washington. 


The amount involved was not particularly 
important, but the Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., 
plaintiff, instituted suit for the purpose of estab- 
lishing where the responsibility lies in regard 
to lumber shipped under certificate of the Pa- 
cific Lumber Inspection Bureau, and where re- 
inspection determines that lumber is off-grade, 
and the original certificate therefore inaccurate. 

Krauss Bros. Lumber Co. sued for damages 
because of inaccurate certificate of inspection, 
which certified that the shipment, totalling 195,- 
000 feet, was all No. 1 common Douglas fir 
lumber. The lumber was shipped from a 


Tacoma mill by water to Bethlehem, Pa. The 
consignee entered a claim for off-grade lumber, 
and his allegation that a substantial part of the 
shipment was not up to grade was substantiated 
by a re-inspection by West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association inspectors. The mill shipping the 
lumber refused to allow the claim, because it 
asserted that Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau’s 
certificate was final as to grade. 


The judge ruled that the Pacific Lumber In- 
spection Bureau was liable for damages to the 
buyer, even though the buyer had no direct con- 
tract with the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, 
which had furnished the inspection upon request 
of the mill. The basis of the decision was that 
the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau knew 
that the buyer relied on the accuracy of the 
certificate. 

Lane Summers, of the law firm of Hayden, 
Merritt, Summers & Bucey, represented the 
plaintiff, and the inspection bureau was repre- 
sented by Otto Rupp, of McMicken, Ramsey, 
Rupp & Schweppe. 


Special Back-Painting on Red 
Cedar 


Back-painting and mill priming are almost 
always associated with a desire to protect lum- 
ber against harmful absorption of moisture. An 
Alabama red cedar lumber company has intro- 
duced a new purpose, however, in backcoating 
red cedar ceiling used for closet linings. In 
order to keep as much as possible of the aroma 
of the cedar in the closet interior by prevent- 
ing its dissipation through the back surface of 
the wood, this company has standardized upon 
an aluminum paint of a quick drying nature 
and a hard finish. 

After considerable experimentation, a special 
varnish has been developed which, when mixed 
with aluminum powder, satisfactorily seals the 
lumber against the evaporation of essential oils, 
and at the same time dries to a hard finish in a 
short time. The latter requirement is desir- 
able because the lumber is assembled in tightly 
bound bundles for shipment. 





+0 


Shows Attack on Wooden 
Shingles Not Justified 


Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 4.—Discussion of the 
wooden shingle question has been under way 
here recently as the result of an attack on such 
shingles made by the National Fire Protection 
\ssociation, following the fire which destroyed 
the 106th Armory. At that time flying brands 
set fire to numerous roofs. The statement was 
made by the association that “more than fifty 
wooden shingled roofs were set afire by flying 
embers.” It also said: “We believe that Buf- 
falo’s unfavorable fire record will continue 
until an active interest is taken in constructive 
fire prevention methods.” It was stated that 
this city is the only one of the country’s thirteen 
large cities without a fire prevention bureau. 

When the association’s report was made pub- 
lic on July 6 Fire Commissioner George W. 
Hedden is reported to 
have said that an ordi- 
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letter. We are ready to admit our engineer 
perhaps failed to locate all the fires, but sev- 
eral days were spent in endeavoring to locate 
fires which occurred, other than those listed in 
this report, a copy of which we are enclosing. 

Of the sixteen fires covered in the report, 
including the church which was destroyed, but 
excluding the parsonage and the store, which 
were exposure fires from the church, six fires 
occurred on. composition roofs, or approxi- 
mately 43 percent, which is greater than the 
proportion of composition roofs in respect to 
wood shingles roofs in the area affected, ac- 
cording to our engineer’s report. 





How Much Lumber in a House? 


According to the estimate of a well known 
middle West architect, lumber is not the most 
important item in the cost of a home, even 
when the house is built of wood. This archi- 
tect recently has compiled figures on the cost 





nance preventing roof- 1007 
ing of dwellings with 
wooden. shingles is 
needed to reduce fire 


CONTRACTORS OVER HEAD 
ANO PROFIT 41 


DISCELLANLOUS - WROUGH 





hazards. He said that 
he had attempted to 
have such an ordinance 
adopted several years 
age, but “the lumber in- 


90% 


IRON WORK INSURANCE ETC. 24 
1.7 LIGHTING Fixtures 
19 THE WORK 
2.5 FittSKh HARDWARE 





terests stepped in and |}89% 
had it killed.” 

It was in 1927 that 
the proposed ordinance 
banning wooden — shin- 


3.8 HARDWOOD FLOORS — 4 


6.8 PAINTING & PAPERING 





gles was introduced in 70% 
the city council, but 
after a thorough inves 
tigation and a demon 


&7 FISH CARPENTRY LABOR 
6 ACCIDENT INSURANCE 





stration of the fire re- 
sisting qualities of 
wooden shingles and the 


flammability of some of 
the substitutes the 


60% 


Ps 
14 MILLIVORK Y 





measure was thrown 50% 
out by the council. 

An investigation of 
the fire which destroyed 
the 106th Armory was 


5.0 PLASTERING 
2.0 WIRING 
5.0 HEATING - HOT AiR 





made by the Red Cedar 40% 
Shingle Bureau of Seat 
tle and Chicago, in or- 
der to determine if the 





facts would bear out 
the association state 
ment that “more than 
fifty wooden shingled 
roofs were set afire by 
flying embers.” Arthur 
Bevan, secretary - man- 
ager of the bureau, 
wrote as follows on 
July 24 to Franklin H. 


50%, 





20% 
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6.4 PLUMBING 


2.2 SHEET METAL WORK 








NOTE: HOUSES OF WOOD 


EXTERIOR ¢s COS a 
BETWEEN $6,000.620,0 





Wentworth, managing 
director of the National 
Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation : 

In the field 





service 


6.6 CONCRETE WORK & FORMS “ 
20 EARTH WORK 


WORK— PRELIMINARY TO EXCAVATION — SURVEY, PERMIT, ETC: 











section of the news 
letter of July, 1931, 
appears an item, “Buf- 
falo Site of the Next Conflagration.” 
item cites the re 


This 
cent armory fire in Buffalo 


and the roof fires that occurred, intimating 
that wood shingles were responsible for the 
occurrence of these fires. 


We, of course, have no objection to a state- 
ment of facts concerning this or any other 
fire. We have always accepted the fact that 
any product must be prepared to accept con- 
demnation if and when the true facts warrant 
such action. 

Your report of the fire has 
quoted. Its wording we 
on newspaper 


been widely 
believe is predicated 
reports and headlines written 
immediately after the fire. 

This organization, following the fire, made 
a very careful, close check, which was verified 
by competent witnesses who accompanied our 
engineer, and the facts disclosed appear to us 
in no way to warrant such statements in re- 
spect to our product as appear in the news 


Relative cost of various faciors in home construction shown 


of 20 homes, these being of wood construction 
and costing between $6,000 and $20,000. The 
total cost was broken down and allocated to the 
various items, and these were charted by per- 
centages. Through the courtesy of Charles S., 
Keith, of Kansas City, the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN is permitted to reproduce this chart for 
the information of its readers. It will be notea 
that although these houses are of wood con- 
struction, the rough lumber accounts for only 
6.7 percent of the total cost. With the millwork 
and hardwood floors added, the lumber cost is 
21.5 percent of the total. 


$ $ 
Every public dollar was | 
| originally a private dollar | 
$ $ 
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Speeds Trimming, Saves Air, by 
Shortening Stroke 


More efficient and economical use of air jn 7 
sawmill plant has been effected by N. Kirk. 
patrick, of the Boise-Payette Lumber Co., at jts 
plant in Emmett, Idaho. According to Mr. 
Kirkpatrick, he has been able to reduce by 79 
percent the amount of air used in operating ap 
automatic overhead trimmer, this being done by 
shortening the stroke. This trimmer had an 
8-inch stroke and a 4-inch bore, and has 19 cy}. 
inders set one foot apart. It is used to trim 
after an edger in a remanufacturing plant. The 
edgings are cut into 12-inch lengths for wood, 
His method of shortening the stroke and thys 
reducing the air 70 percent is described by Mr. 
Kirkpatrick as follows: 

“First, a six-inch pipe, 21 feet long, was pur- 
chased and heads were welded in. Then three 
connections were welded in, a 2-inch in the 
middle and a 1%-inch at each end, in line with 
each other. A ™% connection was welded in the 
bottom for a drain. The manifold that supplied 
the cylinders was fed from one end only, 
through 1'%-inch reducing valve. After this 
receiver was installed back of the old mani- 
fold supplying the cylinders, the 1% line was 
cut into and a T installed to connect it to the 
new receiver. Then the manifold was cut in 
the middle, and a 1%x1'4x2 T cut in, to tie 
into the receiver in the middle. Then the other 
end of the manifold was connected to the other 
end of the receiver. This left three connections 
between the receiver and the manifold, with 
the feeder line feeding into one of them. The 
reason for doing this was that, when 19 cyl- 
inders had to be raised it required 1909 cubic 
inches of air at 50 pounds pressure to make the 
trimmer fast enough (that is before the receiver 
was installed). This pressure dropped to 20 
pounds when all the cylinders were tripped, but 
did not drop at all when only two were tripped. 
When these were raised, due to the high pres- 
sure, they hit the top very hard. 

“After installing the receiver the pressure 
was lowered to 35 pounds, which did much 
quieter work and was faster, because the pres- 
sure did not drop over two pounds on the gage 
when the cylinders were all raised. Oak that 
had been boiled in linseed oil for 48 hours was 
then secured, and blocks 4 inches long were 
turned 1/16-inch smaller than the cylinder bore, 
and recessed on one end to take a %-inch cut 
washer and the head of a machine bolt; then a 
hole was drilled through it and a hole was 
bored in the center of the cylinder head to take 
a %-inch bolt to hold this block up against the 
head. This cut the stroke to 4 inches. The 
cushion holes were moved down 4 inches, and 
then the air pressure was lowered to 25 pounds. 
The trimmer did just as much work and the air 
saved was used to improve conditions in the 
sawmill. Nothing thicker than 8/4 was trimmed 
on the above trimmer, so a 4-inch stroke was 
sufficient.” 





Modernize Plant for Production 
of Wood Specialties 


SPRINGFIELD, Orr., Aug. 1.—The plant of the 
Cascade Manufacturing Co. hete has been taken 
over recently by the Springfield Manufacturing 
Co., the principals in which are W. D. Abel 
and O. F. Anderson. The plant is being thor- 
oughly overhauled and modernized for the pro- 
duction of wood specialties. Among the im- 
provements is a new dry kiln of the Moore re- 
versible cross circulation design, which is ex- 
pected to be in operation by Aug. 15. This 
kiln is of the longitudinal shaft type, and the 
kiln building is being constructed of tile, with 
laminated wood crib roof. Other improvements 
include a new boiler installation with Dutch 
oven setting, and new woodworking machinery. 
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Monograph on Colonial House 


No. 3 of a series of architectural mono- 
eraphs published by the Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration, 292 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
consists of a historical sketch, with measured 
drawings, of the Hancock-Clarke house at 
Lexington, Mass. Today this house contains 
qa treasure of antiquities of almost priceless 
value, of which the preservation against loss or 
fire or damage by the elements is of consequence 
to all patriots. It becoming necessary to re- 
roof this structure, after careful consideration, 
johns-Manville’s Salem shingles were selected. 
These shingles, made of asbestos fiber and 
Portland cement united under great pressure, 
not only offered weatherproof and_ fireproof 
roof, but the effect of the old weathered hand- 
hewn shingles with which the roof was orig- 
inally covered was retained. 





Need for Reduced Imports in 
U. K. Markets 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, July 25.—Reports from 
the chief lumber centers of the United Kingdom 
indicate that, in view of the generally depressed 
conditions which still rule in the consuming 
industries, there is little just cause for complaint 
as far as wood consumption is concerned. De- 
mand has kept up well in spite of some very 
trying periods, but the satisfaction which such 
a state of affairs would ordinarily give rise to 
is greatly discounted by the steady fall in wood 
values and the consequent hinderance to for- 
ward buying. 

The fact that prices are in such a fluid state 
is the main obstacle to timber-trade prosperity, 
and no improvement is likely until supply and 
demand are brought more into line. Russia, 
Finland, and the U. S. A. are all producing 
more wood for export than the industry can 
at present absorb, and it is obvious that an 
unstable market must persist until production 
is drastically cut. 

With regard to States timber the need for 
lighter imports is particularly apparent in the 
hardwoods branch. Stocks on this side are 
ample for the present restricted requirements, 
and the plentiful shipments which continue to 
arrive seriously militate against any advance 
in prices. American hardwood imports to Lon- 
don for the first five months of 1931 have 
dropped by approximately 25 percent as com- 
pared with the same period of 1930, but it 
seems that it will be necessary to even further 
curtail the import. The fact that several 

5S. A. exporters are asking higher prices 
than have been ruling for many months is re- 
garded here is a step in the right direction— 
provided such prices are maintained—but with 
well-stocked yards, buyers at the new prices 
are difficult to find. For her own ultimate 
benefit, America must curtail the English ex- 
port. 

In contrast to the dull state of the hardwood 

market, it is interesting to note that Oregon 
pine is becoming increasingly popular in the 
United Kingdom. A useful timber for many 
purposes, there is evident a strong demand for 
planks and flitches, both clears and merchant- 
able, and for boards and floorings. This demand 
has undoubtedly been helped by the low prices 
which have enabled Oregon pine to come into 
Competition with Finnish and Scandinavian 
products, The recent upward movement in 
C11. prices has somewhat stemmed importers’ 
activities, but it is understood that this wood 
Is too well favored to be greatly affected. 
: Very little new tonnage is being laid down 
in the sritish shipyards, and.this is reflected 
= me falling off in the pitchpine demand. 
Shippers’ quotations of 30 average cube and 
smaller timber have considerably eased, and the 
same applies to merchantable planks. Prices 
are maintained, however, for large timber, and 
lor special inquiries. 

With regard to the Russian situation, it is 
stated in a report issued by a prominent soft- 
wood firm, that the general demand during the 
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last quarter has again proved disappointing, par- 
ticularly in the North and other big industrial 
centers. Stocks are lighter than at this period 
last year, but are considered adequate for pres- 
ent requirements. Swedish and Finnish ship- 
pers continue to sell for forward delivery, and 
the Finnish shippers in particular have recently 
reduced their early prices to below the fixed 
figures now ruling for Russian goods. Sales of 
Russian stocks still continue to be made, but 
not at the rapid rate which existed before the 
Finns seriously competed with Russian prices. 
Russian doors are not particularly well favored. 








Esta blishes Shingle Staining 
Plant 


SEATTLE, Wasu., Aug. 1.—Pacific Stained 
Shingles (Inc.), with headquarters at 4417 
White Building, Seattle, has established a new 
and modern staining plant in order to give bet- 
ter service to its customers. This company 
under the management of Donald H. Clark has 
given a custom shingle staining service for the 
last several years to manufacturers and dis- 
tributers of red cedar shingles. The new plant 
has extremely well- 
planned facilities for as- 
sisting shingle shippers 
in assembling cars of 
lumber products. Lum- 
ber or shingles may he 
brought to the nlant by 
truck or rail and mixed 





D. H. CLARK, 

Seattle, Wash.; 

Manager, Pacific 
Stained Shingles (Tnec.) 





as desired by the ship- 
per on any shipments 


that involve stained 
shingles. 

The company limits 
its dealings to manu- 


facturers and whole- 
salers, not dealing di- 
rectly with the retail trade in any way. It has 
efficient field representation in charge of L. G. 
Blackwell. This field service is for the pur- 
pose of assisting mills and wholesalers to sell 
stained shingles to the retail trade through their 
various salesmen. 





Los Angeles Cargo Arrivals 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Los ANGELES, Cair., Aug. 5.—Cargo ar- 
rivals at Los Angeles last week amounted to 
a total of 7,592,000 feet, there having been 9 
cargoes of fir, consisting of 6,579,000 feet, and 
2 of redwood, 1,013,000 feet. Arrivals the pre- 
ceding week amounted to 10,634,000 feet, con- 
sisting of 11 cargoes of fir, 9,682,000 feet, and 
2 of redwood, 952,000 feet. Unsold lumber on 
the harbor totaled 9,971,000 feet, compared with 
9,219,000 feet the preceding week. There were 
55 vessels laid up, 1 operating offshore; the 
preceding week there were 58 laid up and 1 
operating offshore. 





Lumber Industry Featured in 
Mormon Celebration 


Satt Lake City, Uran, Aug. 1.—One of 
the most interesting floats in Utah’s “Covered 
Wagon Days” parade, big pioneer celebration, 
was that of the lumber industry. The float fea- 
tured the historic Mormon Tabernacle of this 
city, the lumber construction of the roof of which 
has drawn much favorable comment from vis- 
itors, particularly architects, builders and other 
authorities on buildings. The side panels of 
the float showed the Salt Lake Temple, the old 
Salt Lake Theater and the old Social Hall. 
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Ohio Plant Makes Polo Balls 


Mr. Strer_inc, Oulo, Aug. 3.—One of the 
most unique of woodworking industries, the 
only one of its kind in America, is the 
recently established polo ball factory at Mt. 
Sterling. 

W. E. Arbogast, better known to his friends 
as “Bill,” has for many years operated a fac- 
tory for the manufacture of artificial limbs 
from willow. While searching for some means 
of utilizing the small blocks which accumulated 
from the manufacture of these products, he de- 
cided that they could best be fashioned into 
balls of some sort. Closer investigation along 
this line disclosed the fact that although Amer- 
ica buys and demolishes many hundreds of polo 
balls every day, these were all made in England 
and imported into the United States. 

Here Mr. Arbogast saw just the opportunity 
for which he had been seeking, and accordingly, 
in June, 1930, he built here the first, and so far, 
the only, polo ball factory in America. The 
balls are stencilled, “STERLING—WILLOW—made 
in U.S.A 

Polo balls are made from clear grained, well 
seasoned willow, and are painted with a tough, 
white enamel. The ball measures 3% inches in 
diameter and weighs not to exceed five ounces. 

The block of willow wood is placed in a 
specially built lathe, which turns it into cylin- 
drical form. A second set of knives shapes the 
cylinder into a sphere, and the “nubbin” is 
dressed off on a sanding disc. 

The balls are then stuck on a pin rack, 
dipped into enamel and set aside to dry. After 
polishing with soft woolen cloths, they are 
packed into attractive cardboard boxes for ship- 
ment. 

Thus, Mr. Arbogast has accomplished the 
two-fold purpose of utilizing the waste material 
from his factory, and at the same time bring- 
ing to the United States a brand new industry 
which must necessarily grow with the increas- 
ing popularity of this international sport. 


Hand of Nature Is Revealed in 
Sawmill 


Because a log is straight is no indication that 
the boards cut from it will be straight. Nature 
often conceals an unseen power in the log that 
is not manifest until the log is sawn and the 
force released. Observations made at the saw- 
mill of the New York State College of Fores- 
try, Syracuse University, by Prof. H. L. Hend- 
erson show that beech logs will produce about 
80 percent straight lumber and the balance from 
the same logs will be crooked. The boards 
spring out of line as they come off the saw and 
this is especially noticeable in heavy timbers. 
This “spring” in logs is a well known feature to 
sawmill men but the layman supposes this to be 
caused by improper seasoning. 

What causes this bending is not known. The 
heartwood seems to have more of these com- 
pression stresses than the sapwood as the boards 
always bend toward the sapwood. Hill-top and 
side-hill timber are more springy than trees 
grown in flat country. 

This characteristic is a source of much trouble 
in sawing as well as a wastage of lumber. 
When the first boards are cut from the side of a 
springy log, these imprisoned forces of nature 
assert themselves and the log pulls out of line. 
When the next board is cut, it might be thick 
at the middle and thin at the ends or vice versa. 
Sometimes the log will twist just far enough so 
the next board will be wedge-shaped, thin on 
one edge. When a log springs out of line the 
sawyer has to make a thin cut to square up the 
face of the cut before the next board is sawn. 

If the board springs out of line flatwise, it 
can be carefully piled for seasoning and the kink 
taken out, but when the warp is edgewise it is 
practically impossible to correct without a defi- 
nite loss in width since it can only be straight- 
ened by cutting. 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Aug. Lumber 
Commerce Club 


Summer meeting. 
Sept. 1—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
Ga, 


21—Northern Wholesale Hardwood 
Association, Chamber of 
Rooms, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Sept. 17-18—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 
Sept. 19—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 


terial Dealers’ Association, Lafayette, La. 
Quarterly meeting. 


Sept. 23-25—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, West 
Baden Springs Hotel, West Baden, Ind An- 
nual, 

Oct. 27-30—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 


sociation. Detroit, Mich. Annual, 


. . . 
Series of Small Mill Meetings 

New Or.eans, La., Aug. 3.—Beginning at 
Shreveport, La., on Tuesday, Aug. 11, a series 
of small mill meetings will be held during Au- 
gust by the Southern Pine Association. In 
making this announcement, Secretary-Manager 
H. C. Berckes said: 

The operators in every group that we have 
organized during the last year are en- 
thusiastic over the benefits that are being 
derived by them as a result of their affilia- 
tion with the association. They value very 
highly among these benefits the opportuni- 
ties that are afforded for frequent meetings, 
and so we are arranging for conferences in 
each district. It is more important now than 
ever before for people engaged in the same 
line of business to get together and freely 
exchange their ideas and thoughts. Indi- 
vidually, they can do nothing to better exist- 





ing conditions. Only through associated 
effort can many of the industry problems 
now existing be solved. 


The Shreveport meeting will convene at 10 
a. m. Aug. 11, at the Washington-Youree Hotel, 
and all of the small mill operators in that dis- 
trict, which includes northern Louisiana, south- 
western Arkansas, Oklahoma and northeastern 
Texas, are being invited, regardless of their 
affiliation with the association. All the other 
meetings, too, will be open to non-subscribers. 

On Friday, Aug. 14, the first meeting of the 
northern Mississippi group will be held at West 
Point, Miss., in the Henry Clay Hotel. All 
of the operators in northern Mississippi are 
being invited. 

On Tuesday, Aug. 18, there will be a meeting 
at the Jefferson Davis Hotel, Montgomery, 
Ala., and on Thursday, Aug. 20, at the Floridan 
Hotel, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Secretary-Manager Berckes and members of 
the staff will be on hand at all of these meet- 
ings to report a number of interesting develop- 
ments that have followed the midsummer meet- 
ing of the association held early in July at 
Columbus, Ohio, and to present other informa- 
tion of value to the small mill operators. 





Illinois Dealers to Have Play Days 


Dealers of Decatur will on Aug. 12 stage a 
central Illinois jollification, to which are invited 
dealers from Bloomington and other nearby 
towns. W. L. Hull is chairman of the com- 
mittee having the arrangements in charge and 
is making provisions so that all who wish may 
play golf or be entertained in other ways. A 
dinner in the evening will conclude the fes- 
tivities. 

Northern Illinois dealers under the direction 
of a committee headed by T. A. Jewett are 
arranging for a golf tourney to be held Aug. 20 
at the Harlem Hills Country Club at Rockford. 
Invitations are being extended to dealers, mem- 
bers of their organizations and their friends, to 
sales managers and traveling salesmen to come 
and help make the affair a big event. A dinner 


will be given at 7 p. m., followed by several 
short, snappy talks, the awarding of prizes in 
Reserva- 


the tourney and a general good time. 


tions should be made to Tom Jewett, care of 
the J. H. Patterson Lumber Co., Rockford, Ill. 


Business Meeting Follows Golf 


Tourney 


MeNOMONEE Fats, Wis., Aug. 3.—Members 
of the Eastern Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club 
held a business session at the North Hills 
Country Club near here July 27 following a 
golf tournament in the afternoon. 

Otto E. Lay, of the H. J. Lay Lumber Co., 
Kewaskum, president of the club, welcomed the 
lumber dealers, following dinner. Each mem- 
ber was personally introduced to the group, and 
prizes for the golf tournament were awarded. 

Perry Schjoh, of the T. J. Moss Tie Co., 
Granville, was the first speaker, describing the 
important place creosoted timbers are taking in 
retail lumber yards. Ray Weik, Milwaukee, of 
the Lehon Co., discussed general business con- 
ditions in the prepared roofing industry, and the 
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best methods for dealers to meet the competi- 
tion of mail order houses and roofing applica- 
tion companies. J. C. Larimer, Milwaukee, dis- 
trict sales manager for the Chicago Fire Brick 
Co., told of his four years spent in Hollywood 
for one of the large insulation companies. 

George C. Innes, field man for the associa- 
tion plan service department, discussed the 
stimulation of the merchandising activities of 
the average dealer. He urged the greater use 
of billboards, radio, plan books, and newspaper 
advertising. 

C. K. Arp, of the Pantzer Lumber Co., She- 
boygan, was the final speaker on the program, 
discussing meeting of mail order competition, 
especially with reference to roofing. 





Hoo-Hoo Annual at West Baden 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 4.—The fortieth annual 
meeting of the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo, it is announced by Snark of the Universe 
Franklin A. Hofheins, will be held at West 
Baden Springs Hotel, West Baden, Ind., on 
Sept. 23, 24 and 25. Special arrangements have 
been made with the hotel management so that 
Hoo-Hoo attending will be assured all the ad- 
vantages and privileges on the American plan 
and at an unusuaily low cost. Golfing, swim- 
ming, tennis, bowling, billiards etc. will be free. 
There will be no registration fee imposed. 


A Prompt Response From England 


Robert H. Brooks, of Little Rock, Ark., 
who is in charge of the promotional activities 
of the Southern Oak Flooring Industries, and 
whose advertising agency is handling a number 
of other important accounts, is convinced that 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN not only has 
world-wide circulation but that it is rather 
thoroughly read. In a recent letter to the 
editor, Mr. Brooks said: 

I am sure you will be especially interested in 
the enclosed letter received by the Southern Oak 


FINDLAY, DURHAM & BRODIE. 


anwoar 
(Ones 4onens, 
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Telegraphic Address “YALONIF, LONDON” 
Rent ley.’ Re 
at 


ENGINEERING. 
Licoece's. 
MOREING & NEAL 


Cosss corr’s :s0e6 


ZESRA. 


Flooring Industries from one of your readers 
in London, England. In addition to a very 


gratifying response to the story as it appeared 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, we Call your 
attention to the minimum time in which this 
letter was received after your issue of June 27 
was put in the mail. This would indicate that 
not only do they read the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN properly, but also thoroughly. 


The letter enclosed by Mr. Brooks is from 
an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN subscriber in Lon- 
don, and is reproduced herewith: 


6 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE. 
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Boyle Building, 
Little Rock, 
ARKANSAS. 
usa 


The 


Dear Sirs, 


outhern Oak Flooring Industries, 


With reference to the paragraph on page 41 of the American 


lumberman of the 27th June, we shall be glad if you will let 


us have six copies of the four booklets which you have issued 


in connection with Oak Flooring, so that we may send same to 


our South African friends in the hope of creating a larger 


demand there for this flooring. 


Yours faithfully, 


FINDLAY D & DIE. 
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Hardwood Prospects Show Improvement 


Output Continues Below Sales 


MeMPHIs, TENN., Aug. 3.—Southern hard- 
wood production continues at less than 30 per- 
cent of normal, with sales and shipments 40 
to 50 percent of normal. There is occasional 
heavy buying on the part of automobile manu- 
facturers, who wish to purchase hardwoods for 
future delivery at present low prices. A fairly 
good demand for flooring oak continues to come 
from manufacturers of hardwood flooring. 
There is a steady if small demand from manu- 
facturers of furniture, sash and doors and in- 
terior trim. Occasional orders for low grades 
come from manufacturers of boxes and crates. 

There was a slight flurry in demand from 
overseas during the last few days, as result of 
a sudden reduction in ocean rates. Many for- 
eign offers, however, are entirely too low, and 
it is doubtful whether shipments will be greatly 
increased because of this rate reduction, which 
is good through Aug. 16 only. 

Logs are not available in large quantities, as 
most mills are either down or running only 
until they can cut up their present supply of 
logs. 


Auto Plants Active 


BurraLo, N. Y., Aug. 4.—Several of the 
automobile manufacturing concerns in this city 
are planning to work continuously through the 
summer, thus departing from the usual custom 
of taking holidays to permit orders to overtake 
production. This is regarded as an optimistic 
sign as to the outlook for business in this in- 
dustry. While the local plants are not buying 
extensively of hardwoods, it is expected that 
they will have occasion to increase their stocks 
soon, owing to depletion. 

The annual golf outing of the Buffalo lum- 
bermen will be held on Aug. 19 at East Aurora 
and Elma. Lunch will be served at 12:30, after 
which a golf tournament will be played on the 
grounds of the Fast Aurora Country Club. 
Supper will be served at the Elma Methodist 
Church, 

The Atlantic Lumber Co.’s “Log” for July 
contains an article on white ash, which is de- 
scribed as a wood of innumerable uses, and one 
of the most valuable hardwood trees in the 
United States. 


Some Lines More Active 


Lovisvitte, Ky., Aug. 4—July was a quiet 
lumber month with the hardwood trade, but 
slightly better business was reported over the 
closing days of the month. No big orders were 
reported, but there has been well scattered 
orders for various items, and also for mixed 
cars. Export inquiry has been a shade better. 
Automobile business has been quiet. Radio 
trade is showing some improvement. Planing 
mill demand is fair. Orders have been re- 
ported for red and sap gum, chiefly in inch 
stock, some red oak, a little common magnolia, 
and one order was reported for inch common 
ash, sold at $26 Gulf point. Beech and poplar 
have moved. Sales of red and white oak, com- 
mon poplar and walnut were reported fair by 
one house. July was also an active month in 
drying lumber. The Norman Kiln Drying Co., 
Louisville division of the Norman Lumber Co., 
had the largest July in its history, having kiln 
dried 112 percent more lumber than in July, 
1930, though there were no really large lots 
dried. A considerable amount of the stock 
dried was for use in the furniture trade. Gen- 
eral reports indicate improved demand for ve- 
neers and plywoods, both oak and walnut ve- 
neers having moved. 

Prices of inch stock are about as they have 
been f. o. b. Louisville: Poplar, FAS, southern, 
$70; Appalachian, $80; saps and selects, south- 


ern, $45; Appalachian, $50@52; No. 1 southern, 
$29@33; Appalachian, $42; No. 2-A, southern, 
$25@27; Appalachian, $30@32; No. 2-B, $19@ 
21. Walnut FAS, $195@197; selects, $125; 
No. 1, $65; No. 2, $30. Sap gum, FAS, $35@ 
37; common, $23@25; quartered, FAS, $48@ 
50; common, $32@34. Red gum, plain, FAS, 
$72@75; common, $37. Ash, FAS, $65; com- 


mon, 37. Cottonwood, FAS, $34@37; com- 
mon, $26. Southern plain red oak, FAS, $55; 
common, $36; plain, white, southern, FAS, 


$70@75; common, $38; Appalachian plain red 
oak, FAS, $65; common, $42; Appalachian 
plain white oak, FAS, $80; common, $45; Ap- 
palachian quartered white, FAS, $125; com- 
mon, $65@70; southern quartered white oak, 
FAS, $110; common, $62@65; southern quar- 





[Sales-o-gram No. 52] 


HOW DO YOU 


treat your dog? Ever hear of a man who 
treated his salesman like a dog? Ever 
hear of a man who treated his dog like 
a member of his family almost? Let him 
sleep at his bedroom door—let him eat 
of the best from his own table—talked 
to him and played with him—and con- 
stantly thought of him and of his welfare? 
lt depends on how you treat your dog! 
| saw a lumberman handle a bundle of 
lath almost as if each had been a stick 
of mahogany. When his hand touched a 
bit of millwork it was almost caressing. 
He was so proud of the merchandise in 
the lumber yard that he treated it like— 
the beloved family house dog. You would 
never catch him throwing a piece of sid- 
ing to the truck with a bang—with possi- 
bilities of its splitting. The stock was kept 
almost as clean and precise as the parlor 
in an old maid's home. That kind of atti- 
tude is perhaps a little bit extreme—but 
real consideration and care for lumber and 
millwork pays. And when customers see 
how you respect it, it makes them want 
to buy. 





tered red oak, FAS, $85; common, $52.50; 
sound wormy oak, $25@26. 

There was a very fair attendance at the meet- 
ing of the Louisville Hardwood Club July 28. 
Members feel that cutting down production rep- 
resents a forward step. 


Difficult Mixtures Wanted 


CINCINNATI, Outo, Aug. 3.—Here and there 
one finds a wholesaler who says that he is re- 
ceiving a small volume of inquiry, and finds no 
great difficulty in turning inquiries into orders. 
Others say they get inquiries, but that the only 
way they can sell goods is to take whatever the 
buyer feels disposed to offer. Often as many 
as sixteen to twenty items are included in a 
single car. Sometimes an order is for such a 
difficult run of items that a sales manager re- 
fuses to book it. Appalachian oak is in a little 
better demand by the furniture trade, but the 
call from body builders and auto factories is 
not so good. Occasionally an order comes from 
a railroad for car stocks. Implement factories 
are buying a little dimension. Some oak floor- 
ing is moving at fair prices. 

Softwoods are very slow, with building money 
tight. Pine and cypress are inclined to be soft, 
except isolated items. 


Quick Deliveries Wanted 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 4.—There is some de- 
mand for mixed cars of hardwoods, and buyers 
usually insist on very quick delivery. The mar- 
ket is on the whole very quiet, however, and 
prices certainly are no firmer. The excessive 
heat of the last week has discouraged domestic 
business. There is more or less inquiry from 
foreign buyers, but there is still too great a 
difference in the price ideas of sellers here and 
buyers abroad to permit much actual business. 
Prices are decidedly irregular. The following 
quotations are for well manufactured and care- 
fully graded lumber from standard mills, 4/4 
FAS and No. 1 common: Ash, $68@77 and 
$46@49; basswood, $63@67 and $42@48; 
beech, $67@72 and $48@52; birch, $70@80 and 
$45@52; maple, $70@75 and $48@53; oak, 
plain hard red, $68@72 and $49@52; plain hard 
white, $90@95 and $53@55; plain soft white, 
$105@110 and $61@67; quartered white me- 
dium texture, $125@130 and $75@80; quartered 
soft white, $145@150 and $90@95; poplar, me- 
dium texture, $78@85 and $40@44 (saps 
$53@58); soft, $97@103 and $52@57 (saps, 
$72@77). Orders for flooring are neither 
numerous nor important. Sellers have made 
further price adjustments. Flooring quotations: 
Plain white oak, clear, $69.50@73.50; select, 
$50@52.50; No. 1 common, $3437; 
clear, $62.50@63.50; birch, clear, 
$55@60; Canadian, clear, $70. 


maple, 


domestic, 


Expect Larger Fall Trade 


WarreEN, ArK., Aug. 3.—Hardwood mills of 
this district are operating on fair schedules. 
Shipments and orders both exceed current pro- 
duction by a small margin. Increased inquiries 
from the furniture trade and other industrial 
users lend encouragement. Sales of some floor- 
ing items have been fairly satisfactory, but 
prices as a whole are too low. Some of the 
larger mills are accumulating a log supply, ex- 
pecting an increased demand for fall trade. Sap 
gum continues in surplus, and is the hardest 
item on the list to move at anything like a rea- 
sonable price. 

O. Hilton, sales manager specialty depart- 
ment Bradley Lumber Co. of Arkansas, who 
has been seriously ill in a hospital in Chicago, 
recently returned home here to convalesce. Mr. 
Hilton had a close call with blood poisoning. 
R. W. Fullerton, president, is visiting trade in 
the East. 


Low Ocean Rate Quoted 


Mempuis, TENN., Aug. 3.—As a result of 
charter competition, the Gulf-United Kingdom 
Conference on July 28 announced a reduction 
in the rate on hardwood lumber to London, 
England, effective immediately and good 
through Aug. 16, of 10 cents a hundred pounds, 
making the rate on heavy hardwoods 20 cents, 
and that on light hardwoods 30 cents a hundred 
pounds. This reduction is good through any 
gulf port; but shipment must be shipside on or 
before Aug. 16 to obtain advantage of it. 

The Gulf-Continental Conference at the same 
time reduced the rate to Antwerp only, good 
Aug. 1 through Aug. 16, 7% cents a hundred 
pounds, making the rate 20 cents on heavy hard- 
woods, and 30 cents on light hardwoods. In 
order to take advantage of this rate, cars must 
be shipped shipside on or before Aug. 16. 





IN THE first six months of 1931 the railroads 
of the United States placed 6,951 new freight 
cars in service. During the same period last 
year, 49,208 new freight cars were placed in 
service, and two years ago during. the same 
period there were 32,794. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 61 and 62 
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BEND, OREGON 


PPONDOSA PINE is a wood of many possibilities. 


Not only is it useful in any number of ways, 
but it can be made most attractive for decorative 
purposes. BROOKS-SCANLON make a specialty 
of selecting certain types of interior finish for 
Living Rooms, Libraries, Dens, Halls, Sun Rooms, 
Show Rooms, etc. Comparatively small amounts 


are required to cover the walls of a room or two 


—the cost is low—and the effect is surprisingly 


beautiful and unusual. A few actual photographs 


are shown on the following pages. 





TWO HUNDRED MILLION FEET ANNUALLY 








REPRESENTATIVES: 


NEW YORK CITY C. C. Fydell, District Sales Manager 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER _ Brooks Bros., Inc., District Sales Department 
MINNEAPOLIS Brooks Brothers, Inc. 

CHICAGO, ILL. R. K. Eaton Lbr. Co., District Sales Dept. 
DETROIT, MICH. M. J. Theisen 

KANSAS CITY, MO. Tri-State Lumber & Shingle Co. 
OMAHA, NEBR. Braun, Ray Bros. & Finley Co. 
WATERLOO, IOWA C. O. Gronen Lumber Co. 

DENVER, COLO. Nissen-McGuffin Lbr. Co. 

NEW YORK CITY Winne & Carhart 

WICHITA, KANSAS Arkansas Valley Lbr. Co. 
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BROOKS-SCANLON LUMBER CO. 


BEND, OREGON 








These examples give some idea of the 
beautiful grain and unusual pecul 


ies 
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MANUFACTUR 


BROOKS-SCANLON LUMBER CO. 
much in vogue today 
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Striking designs of grain and knot effects 
for interior finish, panels and beams are 
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Sugar Pine 


Buyers for industrial 


plants, planing mills, 
woodworking factories 
and pattern shops will 
be glad to know that 
stocks of the 


finest quality Califor- 


large 
nia Sugar Pine are 
carried in our large 
warehouse at St. Louis 
for quick shipment. 


Get our quotations. 


We are also pre- 
pared to quote on 
straight or mixed 
carloads for direct 
mill shipment. 


Se FIC 
LUMBER ng 
St. Louis, 





Porpssoro 4 
N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 
Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT a 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 














——————} CANE 
yey BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 
ur Dev. Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


I CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
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“Alifornia New England Dealers in Numerous 


Group Meetings 


Joston, Mass. Aug. 4—Well attended 
group meetings of lumber dealers have been 
held this summer in the strategic centers of 
northeastern territory and largely devoted to 
rehabilitation of confidence, preaching the 
gospel of co-operation and sound merchandising 
principles, intelligently aggressive selling and 
loyal association endeavor. Groups of the Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut met at 
New Haven, Hartford, Waterbury and Nor- 
wich, and local groups of the Massachusetts Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association met in Bos- 
ton, Beverly, Worcester, Springfield and. Pitts- 
field. Programs centered around inspiring talks 
by Harold S. Crosby, an engineer of the trade 
extension staff of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, President Benjamin W. 
Downing, of the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, and Secretary - Manager 
Paul S. Collier, and officers of the State as- 
sociations. 

Frank W. Warr, of the Seymour Commercial 
Co., Seymour, Conn., president of his State as- 
sociation, and John C. Barry, of the Strong & 
Hale Lumber Co., Portland, Conn., first vice 
president of the Northeastern, urged the Nut- 
meg State dealers to concentrate on up-to-date 
methods which will take “the lumber business 
out of the back alleys and on to the main 
streets.” 

“Lumber well displayed is half sold,’ urged 
President Warr, suggesting that now is an ex- 
cellent time for the dealers to make their yards 
and offices attractive places. 


U. M. Carlton, of the Dix Lumber Co., 
North Cambridge, president of the Massa- 
chusetts association, emphasized to the Bay 


State dealers importance of reduction of selling 
costs to the volume of actual business, harder 
work and increased efficiency, and concentra- 
tion of sales effort in areas where a survey 
shows possibilities are most promising. 

George R. Todd, of William Curtis Sons Co., 
Roxbury, presided as chairman at a meeting of 
the Boston chapter of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, held at the Boston 
Square and Compass Club, and devoted to a 
round-table discussion of problems of a local 
nature. 

Chester C. Pope, of J. F. Pope & Son, Bev- 
erly, was chairman of the summer meeting of 
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the North Shore Lumbermen’s Club. A Way- 
land Wood, of the P. W. Wood Lumber Cor- 
poration, presided at the summer meeting of the 
Worcester County Lumbermen’s Club, held at 
the Hotel Bancroft, Worcester. 
Meeting at the Nayasset Club, 
with H. A. Bellows, of C. P. Chase & Co. 
(Inc.), as chairman, the Connecticut Valley 
Lumbermen’s Club had a particularly large and 
enthusiastic meeting, covering discussion of 


Springfield, 





freight rates, distribution policies, business sta- 
bility and methods of co-operation. 

P. IF. Herbst, of the Berkshire Lumber Co., 
presided at the meeting of the Berkshire County 
Lumbermen’s Club held at the American House, 
Pittsfield, and very well attended. 

The Hotel Heublein, Hartford, Conn., was 
chosen as the site for the summer meeting of 
the Hartford County Lumbermen’s Club, with 
William J. Riley, of the Hartford Lumber Co., 
presiding as chairman. Before the meeting was 
thrown open to round-table discussion on local 
problems, following the regular program, John 
C. Barry spoke enthusiastically on the value of 
association membership and urged his fellow 
dealers to take an active part in all programs 
arranged. He also emphasized the importance 
of a close study of building and loan associa- 
tions and maximum use of their facilities by 
lumber dealers. 

Frank H. Warr, of the Seymour Commercial 
Co., presided at the summer meeting of the 
Naugatuck Valley Lumbermen’s Club held in 
Waterbury. Stabilization and co-operative 
effort were stressed in the discussions. 

The New Haven Lumbermen’s Club met at 
Wilcox’s Pier Restaurant, Savin Rock, Conn., 
with H. H. Richards, of the H. H. Richards 
Lumber Co., West Haven, as chairman. Otto 
Hartwig, paint consultant of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, was one of the spe- 
cial speakers, discussing merchandising prob- 
lems and selling appeals of general interest. 

The Norwich Inn, Norwich, was the meet- 
ing place for the Eastern Connecticut Lumber- 
men’s Club, and the chairman was Lewis A. 
Joslin, of the Groton Lumber Co., Groton, 
Conn. 





Lumber Salesman Extraordinary 
Knows Canoes 


Friends of E. W. Bache, formerly district 
sales manager for the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, headquartered in Chicago, always 
gave him credit for being one of the premier 
lumber salesmen in the business, but they were 
all under the impression that his accomplish- 
ments ended there. But not so, for they now 
learn he has been keeping something hidden out 
on them. 

Would you believe it? 
Word has come from 
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| Se eesupes’s’ || teamy reve A Bellingham, Wash. 
werent anna where Bill moved to 


take up his duties in the 
| general sales office, that 
he is a canoeman of re- 
markable ability. 

The other day he un- 
dertook to show the 
boys in Washington 
how canoes were han- 
dled on Lake Michigan. 
Of course, Bill made 
one or two mistakes, 
such as looking too 
longingly at the young 
ladies he was forced to 

i cited leave on the shore be- 

—__*—~————__1 cause they doubted his 

ability. The result is 

clearly shown in the accompanying drawing. 
Too bad, wasn’t it? 

However, everyone was real nice to Bill and 
helped him find a barrel to get home in. Of 
course, it was a little awkward trying to sit 
down in a barrel in an auto, but Bill did fairly 
well. He also managed to get through the 
lobby of his hotel with no more than a reason- 
able amount of blushing. 

Yea verily; Bill sure knows his canoes! 
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The River 


There is a river of my boyhood days 
Whose ev’ry bayou, bend and flat I know, 
For up that river woodsmen went their ways 
And came returning in the long ago. 
They talked of Truckey’s Bedroom, Milliron 
and 
The famous places on that famous tide, 
While on the fringes of the crowd would stand 
A little youngster awed and open-eyed. 


And still I know it as I knew it then: 
A legend rather than a river, for 
Tis but a story on the lips of men; 
My feet have never stepped upon its shore. 
The glory long has faded from the stream; 
No more the mammoth logs come floating 
down; 
But all its glory lingers in a dream— 
| was a youngster in a sawmill town. 


There is a river I shall never go, 
The one I know the least and know the best. 
I would not see it with its waters low; 
Let it remain a legend in my breast. 
Once giants drove it, giants that are gone, 
And I shall leave it as it used to be— 
\ stream majestic, rolling, roaring on 
Through the green woods of boyhood mem- 
ory. 


We See b' the Papers 

There are 599,196 radio sets in Michigan 
alone. 

Isn't it a marvelous thing to be a radio an- 
nouncer 

And teach bad English to that many folks 
all at once? 

However, Americans prefer to be educated 
by the uneducated. 

And to be led politically by those most likely 
to mislead them. 

The Radio Commission is going to “thin out 
the inferior stations.” That means some of the 
biggest will go first. The bigger the chimney, 
the worse the smut. 

Thev used to let George do the work, but 
now it is MacHinery. 

Mayor Cermak says Gov. Roosevelt is “wet 
enough.” So is Chicago. 

Asafoetida grows wild in Persia. And, pre- 
sumably, also the Persians. 

Europe’s real trouble isn’t its floating debt 
but its floating armament. 

American banks are bursting with cash, or 
from one reason or another. 

It never seems to occur to anybody to have 
the fire inquiry before the fire. 

This bridge war between Oklahoma and 
Texas reminds us of up at our house. 

Each citizen’s share of the municipal debt is 
$144.33. Well, we at least have a share of 
something. 

Now there is a 20,000,000-pound surplus of 
cherries in Michigan. We trust that the Gov- 
ernment will buy them up. 

There may be a surplus of cherries, but a 
surplus of cherry pies is an utter impossibility, 
in our humble opinion. 

Well, at last the Chicago aldermen are doing 
something about Chicago’s financial situation: 
the aldermen have been paid. 

We feel sorrier for the Chicago teachers than 
we do for the Chicago police. The teachers 
have no other source of income. 

Nobody can improve his own situation very 
much, but he can at least sit around and blame 
Mr. Hoover for not improving everybody’s, 


You just can’t satisfy the world: Germany 
complained about our army of occupation, and 
now we are complaining about our army of 
unoccupation. 


You have to say this for Benedict Arnold: he 
never went to Russia to teach the Russians 
American methods so they could undersell 
American manufacturers. 


When they opened some bids in Germany 
recently, a Russian bid was “10 percent lower 
than the lowest bid.” We have fellows like that 
in the retail lumber business, too. 


Judge Vanderwerp, of Michigan, has decided 
that a man who wouldn’t stop because he had 
the right of way, can’t recover. Too bad it 
wasn't a hospital that decided it. 


Putting In and Taking Out 


We bet that the man who first said that you 
get out of anything exactly what you put into 
it is good and sorry now that he said it: 

First, of course, because so many convention 
speakers say it as if it were their own happy 
thought ; 

It is quoted more, without quotes, than any- 
thing ever said, excepting “Kipling’s” poem 
about teamwork, which a New Yorker, not 
Kipling, wrote. 

And, of course, like most axioms, it isn’t so; 

There is the stock market, for example; 

And that addition in 1929 to double the plani’s 
capacity ; 

And sending a boy to college. 


Other Poets Than Ours 


From the far-off Philippines comes this saga 
of boyhood days in an American sawmill town: 
THAT LONG FORGOTTEN GANG 


Old man, I read your poem, 
And I thought it mighty fine, 
For it sent my fancy flying 
Back along a stretch of time, 
Yes, it traveled ’way back yonder, 
Through a maze of griefs and joys, 
To that old town on the lake front, 
Where we played when we were boys. 


Then I rummaged memory’s storehouse, 
While my heart within me sang, 

And once more I counted noses, 
In that long forgotten gang. 

There was “Blubber Lip,” and “Sunfish,” 
“Kiki” Croft, and “Dirty Dan,” 

And little “Chinee’’ Sanborn, 
“Crazy George” and “Farmer Sam.” 


There was Pete Gerant, the roughneck, 
And his brother “ChiChi” too, 

And a score of other urchins, 
Who composed that motley crew, 

I could see each face as plainly, 
As I did in days of yore, 

When we scrambled in the sawdust, 
Out in front of Leslie’s store. 


The swimming hole in old Bear Lake, 
Old Kinsman’s maple tree, *” 

The Orchard, and the “Outlaws’ Den,” 
That sheltered you and me, 

The old plank walk, the sawdust pile, 
The old toboggan slide, 

The log ponds, and the lumber piles, 
Wherein we used to hide. 


They all loomed bright before my eyes, 
For Time’s unending flow 
Now casts a shining glamour 
"Round the haunts we used to know, 
The old town still is smiling there, 
But the boys have grown to men, 
And, gad, I'd give a hundred bucks 
To greet just one of them. 


But the gang was scattered, years ago, 
As gangs will always be, 

And all that’s left to us, old man, 
Is just their memory. 

Those happy days will come no more, 
That once were yours and mine, 

So here’s a health, to you old man, 
One drink, for “Auld Lang Syne.” 


i ¢ B,; 








Buy 
Meadow 


River 
Mixed Cars 


Flooring— 


Red Oak Maple Beech 
White Oak Birch 


Trim and Mouldings— 


Oak Poplar Basswood 
Chestnut Birch Ash 


Stepping and Risers— 
Oak Birch 


Poplar Bevel Siding— 
Poplar 


A quality line that is 
building business for hun- 
dreds of dealers through- 
out the country. 


A line that means satis- 
fied customers because our 
lumber is cut from soft- 
textured West Virginia 
stumpage—the Cream of 
the Appalachians. 


A line you can buy in 
mixed cars that will reduce 
freight costs and your 
stock investment and in- 
crease your turnover. 


Get more business, 
make more money, 
have better satisfied 
customers — sell 
Meadow River stock. 


Meadow River 
Lumber Co. 


Rainelle, West Va. 
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Retail Distribution in Various States 


A State-wide summary of retail distribution 
in Arizona published by the bureau of the cen- 
sus covers 5,044 stores with net sales aggregat- 
ing $192,418,746. The 1930 population of the 
State was 435,573, indicating retail sales per 
capita of $441.76. The lumber and building 
group, with 184 yards and stores, reports total 
sales of $15,121,433, or 8 percent of the State 
total. 

Colorado's 14,063 


stores sales 


CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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We're supplying the needs of exact- 
ing buyers for furniture factories, sash 
and door plants, retail yards, etc. 

We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 
in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 


We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 

, Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 

“Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
Order in straight or mixed cars. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 


GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 
Chicago Office: N. J Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 

















Minneapolis Office: G. W Critten, 516 Lumber Exchange 








“Superior Brand”’ 
DIMENSION LUMBER 


AND 
HARD MAPLE FLOORING 
Brown Dimension Co. 


(Subsidiary of Bay De Noquet Co.) 
Main Office: 


MANISTIQUE, MICH. 


17 17 
| VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 











Manufacturers of 
17 different species 
of 


NORTHERN HARDWOODS 























17 17 


aggregating $497,852,191. With a 1930 popula- 
tion of 1,035,791, this represented retail sales 
per capita of $480.65. The lumber and building 
group with 776 yards and stores reported sales 
of $30,711,272, or 6 percent of the State total. 

The 28,768 stores in Georgia reported total 
sales of $617,543,956, or $212.32 per capita based 
on a population of 2,908,506. The 695 yards 
and stores in the lumber and building group re- 
ported sales of $27,994,714, or 5 percent of the 
State total. 

Idaho’s 4,947 stores reported total sales of 
$169,471,843, or $380.80 per capita based on 
a population of 445,032. The lumber and 
building group with 355 yards and stores gave 
total sales of $13,589,486, or 8 percent of the 
State total. 

In Kentucky 27,267 stores gave total sales 
as $592,008,879, or $226.42 per capita based 
on a population of 2,614,589. With 1,033 yards 
and stores, the lumber and building group 
showed total sales of $41,022,138, or 7 percent 
of the total for the State. 

Maine’s 11,096 stores had total sales of $309,- 
934,858, or $388.67 per capita based on a popu- 
lation of 797,423. The lumber and _ building 
group with 591 yards and stores reported sales 


of $23,277,332, or 8 percent of the State total. 





Forest Service Film Shows California 
Pine Logging 


The warning cry of the lumberjack, “Tim- 
ber-r-r,” signaling that a tree is about to fall, 
is the title of a film sponsored by the Forest 
Service and just released through the office 
of motion pictures, Department of Agriculture. 
The new film is a pictorial version of a bul- 
letin—“Timber Growing and Logging Prac- 
tice in the California Pine Region’”—written 
by S. B. Snow, regional forester of California. 

Scenes of approved logging practices are con- 
trasted with scenes of poor logging methods 
and the devastation that follows. Methods of 
fire prevention as filmed include cleaning up 
railroad rights of way, piling brush in summer 
and burning it in winter, using oil-burning loco- 
motives on logging trains, and fire crews 
patroling fire areas during the fire season. 

The film closes with views of California’s 
pine forests and the admonition—“Timberland 
owner, lumberman and citizen, all have a per- 
sonal interest in seeing that the forests are 
rightly used, kept productive, the timber in- 
dustry perpetuated, and that an unfailing lum- 
ber supply is assured,” 





Urges Government to Establish 
Home Financing Agencies 


Harry S. Kissell, of Springfield, Ohio, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, has laid before President Hoover the 
possibility of establishing in the United States 
a system which would serve the needs of exist- 
ing home financing agencies much as the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board serves its member banks. 
In placing the matter before the President and 
Col. Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of Com- 
merce, Mr. Kissell acted under a resolution 
adopted at the recent convention of his associa- 
tion in Baltimore. Mr. Kissell offered the 
facilities of the association through a committee 
of five members to be appointed by him to assist 
in any investigation the President might care 
to have made. 

The suggestion is wholly tentative and out- 
lines the need as follows: 

There has always been a 
system of home financing. Government has 
offered its facilities for the development of 
various features of the financial and business 
structure, but up to this time the important 
field of home financing has not received its 
proper attention. Immediate consideration 


weakness in our 
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must be given to this grave national problem, 
A prompt solution will hasten economic re. 
covery. 

Homes which have a permanent as well as 
a resale value never have been financed oy 
terms as liberal as consumption goods, the 
value of which is destroyed in the use. Luxy. 
ries have been purchasable on easier terms 
than one of the prime necessities of life 
shelter. 

Long term financing, say 20 years, with in. 
stallment payments on principal not exceeding 
4 percent per annum, and with certain rights 
of prepayment, is a necessity and would ep. 
able the family to accumulate a reserve for 
times of stress. 

Such a system of long-term credit requires 


that there be central banks of discount to 
serve mortgage companies, building and loay 


associations and savings banks, just as the 
Federal Reserve System serves the commercia] 
banks. Such a structure can be created only 
by the Federal Government. 


Government to Seek Profitable Use 
for Farm Wastes 


With the object of developing commercial 
utilization, and finding a more profitable outlet 
for such farm byproducts as cornstalks, straw, 
oat hulls, rice hulls, cottonseed hulls and other 
similar products, the bureau of chemistry and 
soils, Department of Agriculture, is expanding 
its activities in this field from laboratory-scale 





[Sales-o-gram No. 51] 


THERE ARE 


a hundred arguments for the organized, 
standardized, memorized sales talks, but the 
one big objection usually is enough to out- 
weigh all of them—and that is that such a 
talk is likely to become parrotty, and so in- 
effective. Here is a way to beat that objec- 
tion. Prepare standardized outlines, rather 
than complete talks. Take a particular roof- 
ing plan, and get every point that should be 
made about it into outline form. See that 
each point is in logical order and ties up 
with the one before and the one after it ina 
way to be readily remembered. Then let 
each salesman make his own sales talk in his 
own words to. fit each individual situation. 
In this way no important point will be 
omitted. Further, it will take less time to 
make a thorough demonstration, and every 
talk will be along the line that seems best 
from the company standpoint. 





to factory-scale experiments. The more ex- 
tensive experiments will be conducted in a fac- 
tory at Ames, Iowa, in co-operation with the 
Department of Commerce and Iowa State Col- 
lege. 

Dr. W. W. Skinner, assistant chief of the 
chemical and technological research unit of the 
bureau, is now in Ames, Iowa, conferring with 
scientists from the Government departments and 
Iowa State College regarding the immediate 
set-up of the byproduct work, for which the 
last Congress appropriated $75,000 for use by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Skinner announced before leaving Wash- 
ington that the products of destructive distilla- 
tion in the co-operative factory-scale experi- 
ments are expected to be similar to those of the 
hardwood distillation industry, such as acetic 
acid, methanol and charcoal, and it is hoped 
that investigations may uncover some solution 
of the problems now confronting this industry. 
In addition to this phase of the work, Dr. Skin- 
ner said that the bureau will study methods ot 
producing certain of the rarer chemicals by 
fermentation of these farm wastes, seeking a 
more profitable disposal of such wastes by 
fermentation processes, with possible recovery 
of such utilizable products as illuminating gas, 
alpha cellulose, lignin etc. 
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Specific Uses for Sugar Pine 
WOOD CARVINGS 


(NO. 46 OF A SERIES] 


Only those woods which are soft, straight grained, 
free from pitch, and uniform in texture, are suitable 
for wood carving purposes; and for generations 
whittlers and wood carvers have selected real White 
Pine, of which the Forest Products Laboratory, at 
Madison, Wisconsin, recognizes but three which are 
of commercial consequence, its verdict being as fol- 
lows: 


“‘Among the trees classified as true white pines there are 
three very important, widely used woods: namely, Sugar 
Pine, Idaho White Pine, and Eastern White Pine. The me- 
chanical, physical, and working properties of these species are 
very similar. Their wood is soft, fine textured, light red- 
dish-brown in color, and quite low in resin content. The 
sapwood is thin and in color is yellowish-white. For most 
uses any one of these woods can be substituted for the other 
with equally satisfactory results.** 


For ordinary construction purposes, where for the 
most part only a 
square, a saw, 
and a hammer 
are used, a wood 
worker may be 
persuaded to use 
almost any sort 

of wood which will 
nail up well; but 


“The whittler wants a wood which will cut 
either with or across the grain, and which will 
not split or break in handling.” 


when he works with a pocket knife or with carving tools, he wants 
something uniformly soft in texture which will cut either with or 
across the grain. Moreover, he desires a wood which is both free 
from pitch and which will not split or break in handling. 

Madera Sugar Pine has always been very popular with pattern mak- 
ers, wood carvers, and those engaged in the making of capital 


“When he works with a pocket knife or carving tools the 
woodworker wants something uniformly soft in texture.” 


decorations. It is cut from logs which 
come from a virgin forest of old- 
growth Sugar Pine, manufactured 
with the utmost pains, and water 
cured and air dried with infinite care. 
Moreover, in selecting material for its 
trade, the Madera Sugar Pine Com- 
pany’s lumber inspectors have ever in 
mind the thought of its suitability for 
the purpose for which it is required. 
Satisfied customers and repeat orders 
naturally result, and Madera products 
enjoy an ever growing preference in 
all markets, 


MADERA SUGAR PINE CO., MADERA, CALIF. 
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Sisal-reenforced 
waterproof building paper 


10,000 dealers now pushing Sisalkraft 
—‘“the building paper of a thousand 
uses.” Unlimited sales outlets; 85% 
sales repeats. So strong you can hardly 
tear it—eliminates the faults of ordinary 
paper, yet costs no more in the job. We 
help you sell it. Write for details of our 
result-getting sales promotion plan, and 
free samples. 


THE SISALKRAFT CO. 
205 W. Wacker Drive(Canal Sta.) Chicago 


SISALKRAFT 


“More than a building paper” 








AL 8-8 Gray 











Richard Shipping Corp. Establishedi847 


44 Beaver Street. NEW YORK | nag Merwe 


Customs 
Brokers. We 


Ocean Freight Brokers bimicallclasses 
tend to collection 


and Contractors of invoices. 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pactic GRAND PRIZE 
—_—_————_——————— 


Internationa! Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3800Axes& Tools 














LANGE AUTO GLASS EDGERS 
Eliminate Health Hazard, 
Liability of Glass Dust, and Are 
Most Economically Operated! 





With Motor 


$70 


The “ECONOMY” 


There is a model of Lange Glass Edger for every 
giass shop need. Lange Edgers cost little to buy 
and less to run. 


Henry G. Lange Machine Works 


Manufacturers of all types of Glass Grinding 
Equipment. 







Henry G. Lange Machine Works 
166 North May St., Chicago 


Please send me complete information 
about Lange Glass Edgers and Lange 
Tools and Supplies. 
Name 
Address 


City... ich State 
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5. A traffic engineering survey of even in th 
It Produces Results city; traffic remedies based on engineerin: Phis 
The widespread education of drivers of com- analysis and not on political guesswork have 
mercial vehicles, which of course includes 6. Psychological studies of the mental , foots 
lumber trucks, is a powerful force in preven- personal causes of accidents. On 
tion of accidents on the streets and highways, 7. Regular inspection of all vehicles. a SA 
says Sidney J. Williams, director of publi 8. <A safety organization in every commy». to th 
safety of the National Safety Council and an nity to conduct educational work and back wi Rout 
outstanding traffic authority. He points to the constituted authorities, plant 
statistics gathered over : So 
the last decade and re- ~ : 

. : anotl 
cently made public, to - _ oer auaemeennenen — : 
prove his assertions ; 50 

They tell a “figures he h 
don’t lie” story of the thro 
efficacy of traffic con- othe! 
trol and education. So 
“During the last three that 
years,” the safety cru- boug 
sader said, “the num- coule 
ber of commercial ve- So 
hicles involved in fatal time 
accidents has actualiy TI 
decreased 19 percent, 
while the number of Sc 
private passenger cars put 
so involved increased sma 
37 percent. This re- eK a Ss 
flects the beneficial re- CCC ER LK 
sults of education and ’ B 
supervision by employ- This neat and shiny Dodge Bros. truck was on its way to its place inf, ... | 
ers of these drivers. the main shed, one Saturday noon, after a week of delivering lumbe® turn 


Furthermore, traffic ac- 
cidents among children 
are decreasing while 


and myriad other building materials for the Rockport Lumber Co., j® the 
Cleveland, Ohio, when it was stopped so this picture could be taken® out 








they are increasing at It seems well able to handle almost anything a lumber dealer might BA 
an alarming rate Sell, for the strength built into these cars is well known; a sign on th® ran 
among adults—proof of side of the cab lists its capacity at 6,700 pounds. Notice the “umbrelld® * § 
the value of safety on the side of the truck; it may be seen on the entire fleet, emblemai— “** 
education in _ the cal of the company’s slogan, “Everything Under Cover” " re 
schools. Also, _ statis- 4 _ 
tics show that recent E D 
increases have been entirely in the country, 9. Make cheating in traffic as unfashion-§ that 
while in the cities, with their better control able as cheating at cards. nes: 
methods, the battle is being waged on even - ae 
ground,” . us 

In view of these findings, Mr. Williams has Announces New Machine ; s 
compiled a list of nine “fronts” along which Peoria, ILL., Aug. 3.—The popularity and gen-— him 
he believes the battle should be waged further eral usefulness of its “Sixty” leaning-whee Ss 
to prevent highway accidents. Since lumber- grader, introduced last fall, and subsequent ; mil 
men are greatly interested in highway safety, of its “Thirty,’””’ have induced the Caterpilla: wa) 
because of their own trucks, they will be in- Tractor Co. to announce now’ still anothe try’ 
terested in these nine suggestions: model, for slightly smaller operations, _ tht a ha 3 

1. Continued education of school children. “Twenty” Jeaning-wheet grader, Gomtgnes re 

2. Magazine, newspaper, radio and other ge ing wen ihe : ng once arenes! vege 
publicity to impress the individual driver with It has been undergoing severe tests, here . 
his responsibility for safety. at San Leandro, Calif., and has proved to *e 

= aoe nc i ae ee oe a worthy addition to the company’s extensiv® T 

3. A standard drivers’ license law in every line of machinery. A descriptive folder is bein®} ,,., 


State, enforced by a competent and responsible 


prepared, and a copy will be sent any AMERICA, ent 
State department. j 


LUMBERMAN reader who asks for it. The Cater] 

ft. <A traffic division in every city police de- pillar company has discontinued the straight 134 
partment headed by a man of ability and wheel types in the heavier models of its rae 
vision. graders. ~ 
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In the motor city. It is no mean load that is being piled on this big General Motors truck 
and semvtrailer at the yard of the Restrick Lumber Co., Detroit, but the sturdy Buick power 
of the engine is an easy match for it 
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“After the Manner of George 
Ade" 


Ed A. Horr, sales manager Shaw-Bertram 
Lumber Co., Klamath Falls, Ore., believes that 
the following fable-with-a-moral “after the 
manner of George Ade,” although having gone 
the rounds pretty generally—is worth repeating 
in the columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
This fable is by an anonymous author who may 
have quit the sawmill business to follow in the 
footsteps of George Ade. Here is the fable: 

Once upon a time there was a MAN who built 
a SAW MILL and after he got it going he came 
to the conclusion that if he would put in Live 


RoLLS he could increase the capacity of his 
plant 10 percent. 

So he put in live rolls and that necessitated 
another TRIMMER SAw. 


So he put that in and then he decided that if 
he had a bigger EpGer he would put tie cants 
through, and he could increase the capacity an- 
other 20 percent. 
another 


So he bought IXDGER, and then found 


that he didn’t have enough power—so he 
bought a bigger ENGINE and it was so big he 
couldn’t keep up steam 

So he bought another BoILerR and by that 
time the mill was cutting so much lumber 

That he could not keep it in logs 

So he bought another DONKEY and then he 
put in so many logs that his pond was too 
small 

So he bought a scraper and dug a young 
LAKE 


BUT along in the summer the pond went dry, 
so he built a mile and a half of FLUME and 
turned another creek into it, and by that time 
the fall rains had set in and washed the dam 
out 

And the governor broke, and the new engine 
ran away, and the fly wheel busted and cut off 
a steam pipe and scalded the engineer, who 
was asleep in the sawdust bin, but they got 
everything fixed up again and the engineer sued 


him for 
Damages of $10,000, but he did not mind 
that because he had been in the sawmill busi- 


ness all his life; and everything got to running 
smoothly, but by this time he had cut out all 
his TIMBER and he couldn't buy any more 


So he sold the mill to the junk man and got 
himself a job as whistle punk in a laundry 

So if a lot of these fellows who build saw- 
mills would put in more time running them the 
way they were originally built, and less time 
trying to increase the capacity, there wouldn't 
be so many of them going BROKE. 





Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Pat- 
ent Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from 
R. E. Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney, 
1343 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering. 


1,770,557. Woodworking tool. Edward H. St. 
Onge, Detroit, Mich. 

1,770,598. Saw setting device. Edward C. 
Stearns, Syracuse, N. Y. 

1,771,137. Tree felling saw guide and_ rest. 
Walter S. Neal, Grangeville, Idaho. 

_1,771,317, Shingle bundle wire binding device. 
Vaughn H. Ross, Vancouver, B. ; 

1,771,395. Saw set. Martin Blokker. Wilmar, 
Calif. 

1,771,602. Grinder for concave saw teeth. Ed- 


ward P. Armstrong, Portland, and Robert S. Jack- 
son, Eugene, Ore. 


1,771,722. Saw. Rudolph B. Prentice, Portland, 
Ore. 

1,771,888. Box-end sawing and nailing appar- 
atus. Henry J. Goff, Stockton, Calif., assignor to 
Stockton Box Co., same place. 

1,772,052. Dogging mechanism for sawmill car- 
Tlages, Frederick E, Martin, San Francisco, Calif. 

1,772,222. Method of drying lumber. Moritz L. 
Mueller, Seattle, Wash., assignor to General Dry 
Kiln Co., Portland, Ore. 

1,772,253. Mortising machine. Walter A. Hotch- 


kiss, Torrington, Conn. 
1,772,301. 


Gluing clamp. Milton H. Barker, 
Horseheads, me 
1,772,502. Method of making hard lumber sub- 
stitute Orland R. Sweeney, Ames, Iowa, assignor 


to Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 


Arts, same place. 

, 1,772,542. Method of staining shingles. Harry 
E. Gosch, North Tonawanda, N. Y., assignor to 
Creo-Dipt Co., same place. 
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1,772,701. Saw holder. Claude E. Brown, Santa 


Ana, Calif. 

1,772,712. Method and machine for manufac- 
turing wood wool. Konrad Erdmann, Radenthein, 
Karnten, Austria. 


1,772,726. Veneer cutting machine. 


Joseph T. 
Mengel, Knoxville, Tenn. 





1,772,833. Dadoing and mortising attachment for 
portable power tools. George H, Hoffman and 
Gustave E, Olson, Greeley, Colo. 

1,772,905. Cutter, Johan O, Lifflander, Stock- 
holm, Sweden, 

. 
One-Piece Plywood Barrel Is a 


Winner 


PortLANb, Me., Aug. 3.—A new era in wood 
barrels for farm products has been indicated by 
test shipments made in the special “Nu-Roll 
Barrel” of the Northern Maine Plywood Co. 
Made in one sheet, the 3-ply hardwood veneer 
is shaped into a barrel, smooth inside, and 
straight up and down—to the advantage of ship- 
ping and display, particularly. Strength, free- 
dom from repair delay and expense, economical 
packing, lighter weight for handling and ship- 
ping, such details add to the value of the new 
design under patent arrangements by Quimby 
& Antworth. 

The test shipments of apples abroad in these 
new barrels were so satisfactory that actual 
use of the barrels as soon as they are made for 
the market has been assured from many sources. 
The Hannaford Bros. Co., of Portland, promi- 


nent exporters, were ready to give public 
acknowledgement and recommending of the 


barrels after sending trial shipments of Maine 
apples to England. An English comment came 
back to the Northern Maine Plywood Co. from 
a man in Newcastle-on-Tyne that the “veneer 
package is an ideal one.” 

Special equipment for making the Nu-Roll 
barrels has been arranged and is being manu- 





factured, so that quantity production may be 
counted on within a few months. The selected 
hardwood veneer is glued with water-proof, 
weather-proof glue such as has been tested in 
airplane construction. The ends are fastened 
with rust-proof staples in double rows, and 
three hardwood hoops provide further re-in- 
forcement. The hoops are not affected, as with 
stave construction, $0 the upkeep expense of re- 
coopering is eliminated. The close fitting top 
gives a great degree of air-proof, dust- and 
moisture-resistant protection for crops shipped 
in the Nu-Roll barrel. 





Commercial Standard for Ply- 
wood Effective Sept. | 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 3.—Harry H. 
Steidle, of the Division of Trade Standards, 
Department of Commerce, has sent out official 
notice to the producers, distributers and users 
of plywood advising that signed acceptances 
have been received representing practically all 
ofthe larger producers, a number of distributers 
and many consumers of plywood, indicating a 
satisfactory majority approval of the Recom- 
mended Commercial Standard Grade Rules for 
Plywood. Accordingly, Mr. Steidle announces 
that the Commercial Standard may be con- 
sidered effective for new production, Sept. 1, 
1931. 
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A Smooth Cutting 
Saw That Stands 
Fast Hand Feed 


Smoother work and faster 
hand feed are results ob- 
tained with THE PLANER 
SAW, a new SIMONDS CIR- 
CULAR blade that is being 
installed in woodworking 
plants in every section. It 
is a most versatile and suc- 
cessful saw that gives a 
smooth, even surface al- 
most equal to that of a 
planer knife. Rips, cross- 
cuts, miters, and stands 
fast hand feed. Made 6 to 
24 inches in diameter. 


Your dealer can supply you. Order 
by the name “The Planer Saw” 


SIMONDS 


Saw and Steel Co. 


“ The Saw Makers” 
ESTABLISHED 1832—FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Chicago, IIl. Lockport, N.Y. Portland, Ore. 
Boston, Mass. Memphis, Tenn. San Francisco, Ca 
Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. Los Angeles, Cal 
New York City London, England Seattle, Wash. 
New Orleans, La. Montreal, Que. Toronto, Ont. 
Vancouver, B. C. St. John, N.B. 
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Sugar Pine 
California Soft Pine 
Arizona Soft Pine 

White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 


WRITE ? 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 











California Pine 


and Sugar Pine 


California Redwood 


WENDLING-NATHAN CO. 
Ww 


Established 1914 
wy Lumbermen’s Bldg., 
Ww 110 Market St., 
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Garage} 
E/louse 
Doors, } 
buldings 
Lipsh. 
CASING 





DOUGLAS FIR. 
MIXED CARS 








Shrewd merchandisers in every 
line of business are buying 
limited quantities of each item 
but are carrying a wide va- 
riety of products in stock. 
They order mixed shipments 
and hold down their invest- 
ments. 


The same wise merchandising 


Base principle applies to the lumber 

: industry. Progressive dealers 
Liames are availing themselves of our 
mixed car service in Douglas 

UUSTOLS, Fir products. Just check over 
the list of items shown on the 

COMMMNS left and you'll readily see the 


advantages offered in our mixed 
car shipments. 


cosa SE 


Plywood, 
Guiler 
' Common 
4U pets 


Write now for quotations on stock 
needed. Cars mixed to suit you. 











aay EAST TACOMA,MFG.CO, 
<Gi;_TACOMAWASH. 








SPECIAL SERVICE 


To Eastern Wholesalers 

For many years | have been familiar with the 
facilities of the GOOD mills in the Northwest. 
During this time | have been buying for many 
eastern wholesalers. Let me do your buying in 
the future. 


FRANK W. SMITH 


1154 Stuart Building Seattle, Wash. 
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News Notes from Aner 


Spokane, Wash. 


Aug. 1.—At yesterday’s meeting of Hoo- 
Hoo, Will Morris, secretary, gave a talk on 
business trends, and predicted more con- 
solidations, with resultingly larger com- 
panies, and more co-operation between trade 
associations. This latter will have a stabiliz- 
ing effect on prices. The nominating com- 
mittee reported on officers to be elected next 
week. 

Workmen have begun removal of the 
planer and mill machinery of the Coeur 
d’Alene Lumber Co., at Coeur d'Alene, Idaho. 
The B. E. Lee Co., Portland, Ore., in charge, 
intends to sell this. The Coeur d’Alene Lum- 
ber Co., with 35 acres at the waterfront and 


Tubbs hill, and 400,000,000 board feet of 
easily accessible timber near St. Maries, are 
assets of the Coeur d’Alene Pine Co., com- 


posed of former bondholders of the mill. 
mill was a Fred Herrick property. A small 
mill may be started, so the Coeur d'Alene 
Pine Co. is leaving intact the power plant 
with engines, general offices, planer and re- 
tail sheds and burner. 

I N. Tate, manager Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Corporation, Spokane, reported this week 
that the local office would not be removed 
to St. Paul until about Sept. 1. R. V. Clute, 
manager of the cedar department at St. Paut, 


The 


and R. M. Boileau, district sales represen- 
tative at Minot, N. D., were visitors this 
week, 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Aug. 1.—The preliminary report on lumber 
eut in California and Nevada during 1930, 
prepared by the Forest Service for the 
bureau of the census shows a 26.7 percent 
decrease under the total for 1929. The 1930 
output was the lowest since 1921. 

Member mills of the California Redwood 
Association will be hosts to retail lumber- 
men of the State at Eureka and Scotia, Aug. 
21 to 23. 

E. E. Brown of the Pacific Lumber Co. 
returned during the week from Salt Lake 
City. Mr. Brown is in charge of promotion 
of shredded redwood bark fibre, which has 
found a wide acceptance for many insula- 
tion purposes since it was put on the mar- 
ket June 1. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Aug. 1.—With 125 lumbermen golfers from 
all parts of the Northwest participating, the 
eleventh annual Northwest Lumbermen’s Golf 
Championship, sponsored by the Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club, was held yesterday at the 
Tacoma Country & Golf Club. Tacoma won 
the 4-man district team championship, defeat- 
ing Everett in the match play event, these 
teams having turned in low qualifying scores 
during the morning: The Tacoma team was 
composed of J. J. Dempsey, Corydon Wagner, 
Everett Griggs, II, and E. N. Eisenhauer. The 
Everett quartet was A. E. MacIntosh, L. S. 
Challacomb, Dan Walton and C. A. Cruikshank. 
Dempsey and Wagner defeated MacIntosh and 
Challacomb 6 up, while Griggs and Eisen- 
hauer won from Walton and Cruikshank 8 up. 
The Northwest Lumbermen’s championship 
for the Lumbermen’s club challenge and the 
Phil Garland permanent cups was won by 
Dewey Wilson, of Aberdeen, with a gross of 
77. C. A. Cruikshank, of Everett, took second 
place. The handicap championship for the J. 
H. Bloedel challenge cup went to A. EB. Mac- 
Intosh, who turned in a net score of 66. L. E. 
Oakley, of Portland, was runner-up with a 
net 67. The Class A handicap event went to 
L. S. Challacomb, with H. R. Hudson, of St. 
Helens, Ore., runner up. B. W. Lockwood, 
of Seattle, won the Class B event, with George 
Carter, Tacoma, second. H. O. Wheeler and 
Charles W. Lea, of Tacoma, took both prizes 
in the Class C event. Corydon Wagner won 
the president’s cup in the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association event, and A, E. Mac- 
Intosh won the vice president’s cup. Phil 
Garland, president of the Tacoma Lumber- 
men’s Club, was awarded the booby prize for 
the highest gross score. Mr. Garland toured 
the 18 holes in 149 strokes. Special prizes 


for long drives, the best pitch shots and simi. 
lar events were won by Corydon Wagner, 
Dewey Wilson, F. Stallard, Aberdeen, and 
F. R. Tebb, Sumner. L. P. Hill and Paul 
Jones acted as starters, and George W. Cain 


as referee and scorekeeper. A. K. Martin 
was in charge of the entertainment features, 
The Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club and _ the 


Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen lost 
their fight to have wood pipe adopted for the 
city of Tacoma’s new water system. The 


board of contracts and awards gave the con- 
tract to concrete pipe manufacturers, although 
the wood pipe makers made a bid of $23,000 
below the concrete figures. 

Conditions in the shingle business are im- 
proving, according to William Leybold, presi- 
dent Leybold-Smith Shingle Co., who an. 
nounced that the mill now has orders ahead 
to keep it operating for the next 60 days, and 
that business is better than at any time dur- 
ing the last year. 


Portland, Ore. 


Aug. 1.—More than 28,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber was shipped by water from Portland dur- 
ing July, which quantity exceeded the total 
for any of the preceding six months. For 
the present, however, export buying is slow, 
and inquiries are not particularly encouraging. 

Atlantic coast shippers are unable to ob- 
tain space, while freight rates are advancing. 
It is understood that all space for August has 
been booked. It is also reported that consid- 
erable business from rail territory could be 
booked but for competition from sections hav- 
ing rate advantages. 

The Great Northern railway will proceed at 
once with construction of a line from Bend, 
Ore., to the vicinity of Benham, that will 
involve an expenditure of close to $1,000,000. 
It is understood that considerable building 
will be done at Bend in connection with this 
project. 

As a result of a conference between lumber- 
men and the State highway commission, more 
lumber will be used in highway construction 
in the future. It has been found that in many 
instances lumber trestles would be superior 
to concrete structures. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Aug. 3.—Southern pine stock sheets for 
Aug. 1 show badly broken and unbalanced 
stocks. No. 1 dimension, particularly 2x4-inch, 


8-, 9- and 10-foot, is scarce and prices have 


advanced $1. Straight cars of 2x10-inch, 
14-foot also scarce. Salesmen report more 
leeway on price instructions. Mill represen- 


tatives say volume of sales is the lightest in 
their experience; the only orders available 
being for badly mixed cars, which in some 
cases can not be matched against broken stock 
sheets. Dealers report ‘slightly better de- 
mand, with estimating! noticeably more active. 
Railroad orders are being placed in better 
volume, and call for both car and structural 
and track material. Boards and No. 2 ship- 
lap, 8- and 10-inch, transient car and small- 
mill loading are $18.50@19; large-mill stock, 
random loading, is $21.50; specified loading, 
mixed cars, $21.50@22.50. No. 1 dimension 
2x4-inch, transit car and small-mill loading, 
10 to 20-foot, is $19.50@20; 8- 9- and 10-foot, 
$18.50. B&better flat grain flooring, 1x4-inch, 
is $29.50@30 for small-mill loading; large- 
mill stock, random lengths, is $31.50; speci- 
fied loading in mixed cars, $32.50@33.50; 10- 
and 12-foot, $28.50@29.50; straight cars 16-, 


18- and 20-foot, $34. B&better car siding, 
1x4-inch, 9-foot, $32@32.50; 10-foot, $29.50. 
No. 1 car lining, 1x6-inch, 16-foot, $26@27; 
18-foot $33@34. Transit car lists show a 


Slightly increased number of cars, but sales- 
men report difficulty in finding buyers. 
West Coast sales are still of light volume. 
No. 1 fir dimension is $11.50@12.50 off Rail B 
list for air dried stock; $9@9.50 off for kiln 
dried stock. Kiln dried stock is scarce, and 
some mills are unable to handle mixed car 
orders calling for a fair percentage of dimen- 
sion items. Slash grain fir flooring, 1x4-inch, 
is $29 for Rail B loading, $28.50 for Rail C 
loading; 4-inch B&better vertical grain floor- 
ing is $38.50@39 for Rail B loading. B&bet- 
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holding out and waiting for prices to ad- 
vance to somewhere in line with production 
costs, may have to make some shipments re- 
gardless of price. There continues to be 


; e ) 
an oversupply of all items except kiln dried 
mM rl rs 1x6-inch No. 2 common, which is scarce and 
stiffening in price somewhat. Small mills 
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ter 1x6-inch drop siding is $29@30 for Rail B 
loading; straight cars of 16-foot and longer, 
$33.50. Fir finish, inch, assorted as to widths 
and lengths, is $49.50; 5/4, $56.50. 

All prices are delivered, St. Louis, Mo. 

Oak flooring demand is showing some gain, 
with prices strengthening on the more popu- 
lar sizes. Hardwood sales are at a very low 
level, with prices stationary. 

Lincoln O’Gara, field representative for the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Chicago, spent Fri- 
day and Saturday in St. Louis, instructing 
salesmen of the Licensed Dealers for Four- 
Square lumber and Guide Line framing as to 
the outstanding features of these products. 

D. S. Watrous, sales manager Perfection 
Oak Flooring Co., Shreveport, La., spent Fri- 
day and Saturday en route home from an ex- 
tended tour of the East, calling on dealers 
in the interest of Frost Brand oak flooring. 
He reported noticeable improvement in busi- 
ness throughout New England. 

I. R. L. Wiles, president, and J. B. Chip- 
man vice president, Wiles-Chipman Lumber 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., attended a staff meeting 
of the Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.), at 
Huttig, Ark., Friday and Saturday, where it 
was decided that the Frost Lumber Industries 
(Inc.) would trademark all of its lumber as 
soon as necessary arrangements could be 


made. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Aug. 1.—Intercoastal space is very scarce, 
and hardly obtainable for August, it is de- 
clared here. One firm with orders for car- 
load back-haul found itself unable to get 
any space. The September rate is expected 
to be known by next week. A wholesaler 
many years in business here declared no one 
is buying on speculation, and that mills are 
offering lumber at ridiculously low prices, 
with no takers. Local demand here is dull. 

The Mackintosh-Truman Lumber Co. has 
obtained the order for lumber to be used in 
the construction of the Marine hospital here. 
About a million feet will be used, mostly 
form lumber. 

E. A. Foster, president E. A. Foster Lum- 
ber Co., has announced that—for closer con- 
tact with and supervision of plant opera- 
tions, greater convenience and economy with 
more room—the main office of that company, 
heretofore maintained at 901-2 White Build- 
ing, in Seattle, will be moved on Aug. 15 to 
the factory, 8685 East Marginal Way, just 
south of the city limits. 

The N. La Vine Lumber Co., representing 
the Marona Mill Co., of Acme, Wash., and 
T. W. Tresidder, of the Tree Lumber Co., 
wholesalers, has taken offices at 5506 White 


suilding. 
Warren, Ark. 


Aug. 3.—New stock sheets as of Aug. 1 
showed that during July Arkansas soft pine 
mills shipped from 10 to 25 percent more 
lumber than they produced. This is the larg- 
est reduction in stocks made during the cur- 
rent year. New business booked during the 
month ran slightly ahead of shipments, al- 
though order files are still comparatively 
low. The pine mills continue to hold log 
inventories to within 3 to 5 days of mill 
needs, with the result that they are produc- 
ing better grades from their logs than they 
usually do during the summer. 

Practically all orders booked are for imme- 
diate shipment, although last week there was 
an evident tendency among buyers to hedge 
against price advances later on, by placing 
orders for 30- to 60-day shipment. Mills, 
however, are unwilling to accept orders for 
deferred shipment at present low prices, the 
£eneral feeling being that, once fall buying 
Bets under way, prices will advance. All 
items of Nos. 1 and 2 fencing, boards and 
Shiplap, along with dimension and flat grain 
flooring, are expected to strengthen. Other 
items are likely to be stronger. 

Industrial demand has had a tendency to 
slow up but some industrial concerns are 
Placing orders for box and crating material. 
Release schedules are restricted. 

Arkansas and adjoining States report the 


are still closing down for lack of orders. 
Price is not such a problem with them, as 
largest corn crop ever produced. Farmers their costs are much reduced. But orders 
have not anything like enough barn space for rough stocks are scarce. Some of the 
to house corn and hay crops. The mill men larger mills are also closing, or will close 
expect the demand for barn material to take shortly. The McGowin-Foshee Lumber Co., 


the surplus common items. at Willow, Fla., will close on Aug. 8 for 
about sixty days. 

e . . , 

Jacksonville, Fla. Retail yards here report business very dull 


and collections slow, with only an _  occa- 

Aug. 3.—Southern pine prices are weak, sional order of any size coming through. 
although not actually reduced, and there is The only order of any importance to be 
a feeling among wholesalers that the mills Placed during the last ten days was for the 
will be offering further concessions during race track at Miami, Fla., which was closed 
August, because they are carrying larger with the Drake Lumber Co., of Miami, a 
stocks. The large pine mills, however, are large retail yard. It is understood that this 
not showing any inclination to sacrifice their Oder calls for approximately 3,000,000 feet. 
lumber. But smaller mills, that have been Cypress prices and demand have shown 











yes sir--we are gratified!! 


INCE announcing our new sales policy “DIRECT 

FROM FACTORY TO YOU” we have received com- 
mendatory letters from practically 100% of our old es- 
tablished customers who like OUR POLICY OF DOING 
A CUSTOM STAINING BUSINESS ONLY. Folks, we 
want to thank you for your splendid cooperation and 
continued support. 


TARKS, as you all know, is the pioneer in the custom 
staining industry. Ours is an old established firm with 
Seventeen years’ experience in manufacturing stain and 
Staining Shingles. Every business has to go thru the 
experimental stage, trying new methods, new everything. 
We have firmly established our product, our policies, IN 
FACT, as evidenced by the letters pouring in YOU KNOW 
WHAT YOU CAN DEPEND ON. It is not necessary for 
you to wait over a period of time to find out what we can 


do. YOU KNOW NOW! 


FFECTIVE July 1, we issued new price list giving you 
reduction of MORE THAN 10% on old prices. This 
has been made possible by reason of our reduced selling 


costs. We are working WITH YOU and FOR YOU. 


ANY of our customers have expressed the intention 

of promoting our Carton-packed shingles only. We 

are giving the carton to you at our old prices for the 

visible bundle. You advertise YOUR OWN SPECIAL 
BRAND on the carton. 


Take advantage of our Lower Prices and Car- 
ton-Pack. Increase your volume and profit! 


Starks Stained Shingles, Inc. 


3510 Sixth Avenue, West 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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That through 
Southern Pacific and 
Great Northern Rail- 
ways and their connec- 
tions we can ship to 
any part of the United 
States? 


the 


Notice the map shown 
on the left and you 
will see the excellent 
railroad facilities we 
have at our command. 
That's why we can al 
ways make quick ship- 
ments of all orders. 


Remember, our 
are supplied 


mills 
from one 


of the finest bodies of 
California White Pine 
timber in the United 


States We can furnish 
anything you need in 


SELECTS and 
COMMON 
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WESTERN OREGON S4S or ROUGH 
Naw TC CALIFORNIA SHOP and BOX 
SHONING Write for 
MAINLINE FARILROROS Quotations 

SERVING 


Crater Lake 
Lumber Co. 


SPRAGUE RIVER, ORE. 
Huntington Taylor 


GENERAL MANAGER 








We Weathered 
the Storm 


It Looks Like Sunshine Ahead 








Our organization is intact, and 
in fact has been expanded. We 
circulate among the mills reg- 
ularly and they all are our 
friends. | 
“LEMONS” and bad mixtures } 
appeal to us because they afford | 
the opportunity to show you | 
real service. | 

| 








Soft Old Growth 
YELLOW FIR 


UPPERS AND | 


REDWOOD | 


in Mixed Cars for | 
Mill Shipment 





Send your inquiries, and buy your lum- 
ber, here. We are on the job twenty-four 





hours a day. 


M.A. Wyman Lumber Co. 
908-9 White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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no improvement during the last ten 
Inquiries are slow and for mixed 
not at all suitable to the mills. 


Macon, Ga. 


days. 
orders, 


Aug. 3.—Production of roofers never has 
been lower in this territory than in July. 
Stocks are also low in most yards. Some 


encouraging inquiries have been coming in 
during the last few days. 

Longleaf manufacturers are doing a little 
domestic and also export business, but local 
wholesalers say volume is light. Firms han- 
dling longleaf have allowed their stocks to 
run low and are buying in hand-to-mouth 
style, so increased purchasing is expected. 

There has been curtailment of production 
at practically all hardwood mills. Manufac- 
turers say that they have a sufficient supply to 
meet all orders. There has been no particu- 
lar demand for any specific wood, and ship- 
ments are all of mixed lots. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Aug. 3.—For two weeks lower grades have 
been a bit harder to find. Many Alabama 
mills are barely getting costs. Price varia- 
tions are narrowing down among the mills, 
and are greatest in the upper grades. Com- 
petition of small mills had been a minor fac- 
tor for three or four months, but with com- 


pletion of farming operations they are again 
producing. Most retail yard sales here are for 
repairs, and general demand continues slow. 
Retailers complained throughout July about 
stiff competition, and reductions were made 
on many items, but they have not taken the 
cuts the mills and wholesalers have accepted. 
Contractors here are doing more estimating. 
Country trade, on account of excellent crop 
prospects, is all that can be expected. Urban 
and small town yards are preparing for bet- 
ter business during fall. Industrial trade is 
sluggish, and probably factory consumers will 
go into the early fall with present stocks. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Aug. 3.—Pine mills are curtailing opera- 
tions even more closely. Two of the larger 
mills have closed down entirely until all sur- 
Plus stocks are moved. A few scattered 
orders are coming in. Prices remain steady. 


Export trade is dull. 
Hardwood prices and demand show no 
change. The heavy and almost incessant 


rains of the last few weeks have 
ging exceedingly difficult. 


made log- 


Charles Green, president Eastman, Gardi- 
ner & Co., and family have left for their 


usual summer stay at Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Lamont Rowlands, of Picayune, Miss., and 


Mrs. Rowlands were Monday guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wallace Rogers. They were en 
route by motor to Washington and New 


York, where Mr. Rowlands goes on business. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Aug. 3.—This section has been suffering 
from extreme hot weather, which has tend2d 
to slow down business. Many wholesalers 
and others, however, reported a slightly bet- 
ter demand during July for a limited number 
of items. Some items are getting scarce. 

There has been a fairly good demand for 
edge 4/4 B&better both band and circular 
sawn. Buyers have preferred circular stock 
which usually includes some stock widths. 
There is not a great quantity of edge lumber 
available. There has also been a much better 
demand for B&better 4/4 stock widths, rough 
and dressed, and prices are well maintained. 
There is a better movement of 5/4 and 
thicker stock and more 12-inch could be sold, 
but mills are limiting amount in each car. 
Good circular stock widths are becoming 
searcer, and buyers are being forced to use 
more band sawn. 

The box makers have been inclined to buy 
more rough air dried and kiln dried edge box, 
but are meeting some difficulty in getting 
millmen to accept their price viewpoint. 
There has been a little better demand from 
large industrial concerns for dressed and re- 


sawn edge and stock box, also for small 
framing and sizes, rough. The retail yards 
have also been taking in more stock box, 


rough or dressed into sheathing. Some of 
the mills are now short on one or two widths 
of stock box. There has been a little better 
demand for 4/4 box bark strips, dressed and 
resawn, for packing purposes. 
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Planing mill operators have been booking 
more business. They have not been especially 
busy on flooring, but have been moving more 
box dressed items. Prices show little change, 
A number of good Georgia roofer mills have 


closed down and those now operating want 
$10.50 for 6-inch f. 0. b. cars Georgia main 
line rate, and $11.50 for 8-inch. Dresseq 


framing in mixed cars has also been moving 
better. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Aug. 3.—Northern pine prices hold firm at 
the lower levels established some time ago, 
and demand is confined largely to orders from 
retail yards. Usually the call is for mixed 
cars for immediate shipment. Rural yards are 
slow to buy until more definite data is at 
hand on the harvest and crop prices. While 
very dry weather has prevailed and a grass- 
hopper scourge has taken a heavy toll, recent 
rains have come just in time to help many 
farmers, and the situation is much more en- 
couraging than it was two weeks ago. 

There is little industrial demand for north- 
ern pine. 3oth northern pine and sash and 
door men have been aided materially by re- 
modelling campaigns in the larger cities. In 
the rural areas for the most part there is 
little activity. Advertising stressing the low 
cost of materials is bringing results, some 
millwork manufacturers report. 

Northern white cedar dealers continue to 
receive an increased number of inquiries from 
telephone companies, and are disposed to look 
upon prospects with optimism. Posts have 
moved in small volume and the fall trade will 
depend largely upon crop developments. 


New York, N. Y. 


Aug. 4.—Last week was one of the most un- 
pleasantly hot and humid in the history of 
the city, but lumber sales volume did not fall, 
and its maintenance indicates an increased in- 
terest in buying. There has been no actual 
improvement in prices, but there was less hour 
to hour variation in quotatiuns. 

Export trade is unsettled, due partly to Eu- 
ropean difficulties and partly to the indecision 
of the transatlantic steamship companies as 
to rates. This has created a reservoir of Eu- 
ropean orders, which, when released, may 
steady the hardwood market, and, to a lesser 
extent, the fir market. 

The Nylta Club will hold its annual outing 
on Monday, Aug. 17, at the yard of Charles 
E. Gates & Co., on 153rd Street. <All New 
York and suburban dealers have been in- 
vited to attend. 

The annual summer meeting of New York 
State dealers will be held at Saranac, N. Y., 
on Sept. 4 and 5. Business will be discussed 
on Friday evening, with R. F. De Long, of 
the Glen Falls Brick & Lumber Co., as chair- 


man. The Adirondack Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation will act as hosts. 
D. J. Winton of Minneapolis; L. S. Beale 


of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Chicago, and M. Calvit, of the Wilson 
Cypress Co., of Palatka, Fla., were among 
recent business visitors here. 

Sam E. Barr has been appointed exclusive 
agent here for the Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Co., of Kansas City. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Aug. 4.—Firmness in many items failed to 
create a purchasing mood in buyers last 
week. Yard demand was mostly for small 
amounts in mixed cars for prompt shipment, 
and only occasional straight cars were sold. 
Sales to yards in agricultural districts were 
much better than they have been for the 
last fortnight, but total volume is small. In- 
dustries showed more disposition to buy sev- 
eral months ahead of needs, but at a price en- 
tirely out of line with mills’ ideas. Motor car 
manufacturers bought actively of hardwoods 
for immediate shipment, but displayed little 
interest in contracting supplies for more than 
a month ahead. A revival of building in the 
East was thought responsible for a _ better 
demand for flooring, and some fair-sized lots 
of hardwood have been sold to flooring plants 
lately. Furniture manufacturers were again 
in the market last week, but did not buy any 
large amounts, their inquiries demonstrating 
that they look for further price recessions. 
Badly broken mill stocks have resulted in a 
firmer tendency in many items. Some car 
orders are so badly mixed that it is almost 
impossible to fill them properly. Inquiry has 
been quite good, and mills are optimistic 
regarding fall business. 
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[ TRANSPORTATION 


Finds Rates Unreasonable 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 3.—Upon recon- 
sideration of docket No. 21978—Manassa 
Timber Co. vs. St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way Co. et al.—the Interstate Commerce 
Commission finds that rates on piling in car- 
loads from Caraway, Draffen, Mandalay and 
Steir, Ark., to Chester, Ill, via Thebes, IIl., 
and the Missouri Pacific beyond that point, 
were unreasonable and in violation of Sec- 
tion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act. In 
the original report Division 3 found these 
and certain other rates involved not unrea- 
sonable or in violation of the long-and-short- 
haul provision. In all other respects a ma- 
jority of the commission upholds the other 
findings in the original report. Reparation 
is awurded as to the shipments on which the 
commission now finds the rates to have been 
unreasonable, the amount to be determined 
under Rule V. 





. . 

Week's Loadings of Revenue Freight 

A report of the car service division of 
the American Railway Association shows 
that the revenue freight loadings for the 
week ended July 25, 1931, totaled 741,752 
cars as follows: Forest products, 27,258 cars 
(a decrease of 633 cars below the preceding 
week); grain, 51,961 cars; livestock, 18,390 
ears; coal, 112,291 cars; coke, 5,055 cars; ore, 
35,848 cars; merchandise, 212,153 cars, and 
miscellaneous, 278,796 cars. The total load- 
ings during the week ended July 25 show a 
decrease of 15,803 cars below the preceding 
week. 


Asks for Brief Seiden in Railroad 
Rate Hearings 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 3.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is again calling atten- 
tion of all interested parties to the need of 
presenting in the briefest possible manner 
evidence in the hearings on the railroads’ pro- 
posal to increase freight rates 15 percent. In 
view of the limited time available, the com- 
mission points out that it is essential that 
evidence to be presented at the Portland 
(Ore.), San Francisco and Salt Lake City 
hearings particularly be condensed to _ the 
greatest possible extent. So far as practicable 
the commission desires that the evidence of 
kindred interests be presented by one wit- 
ness and that cumulative evidence and dupli- 
cation be reduced to a minimum, 

The Portland hearing is scheduled for Aug. 
12, that in San Francisco Aug. 17, and the 
Salt Lake City hearing Aug. 24. Commis- 
sioner William J. Carr of California is co- 
operating with the commission in arranging 
the western hearing. Examiner G. H. Mat- 
tingly will be at the Hotel Portland, Portland, 
Ore., Aug. 11, at the office of the California 
Railroad Commission in San Francisco Aug. 15 
and at the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City Aug. 22, 
to assist in formulating schedules with a view 
to affording all desiring to present evidence 
at those places an opportunity to be heard. 

The exact order in which testimony will be 
received can not be announced in advance of 
the hearings, but it is expected that State 
commissions desiring to present evidence will 
be heard first, to be followed by representa- 
tives of shippers of the major products of 
this territory, and the latter, in turn, to be 
followed by representatives of individual in- 


terests. 








When a Rate Becomes Cancelled 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 3.—In a general 
notice the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has reiterated its former ruling that where 
a rate between two points has been estab- 
lished it becomes the legal rate until prop- 
erly cancelled and that where a different 
rate of like kind between the same _ two 
points via the same route is filed in another 
tariff without cancellation of the original 
rate between such points, such later rate 
does not become effective. 

In considering a similar tariff situation re- 
cently the commission ruled that “the low- 
est charge resulting from the application of 
either of the two rates is the applicable 
charge to be made on shipments moving dur- 
ing the life of the two rates.” 


















































7 , Arak you need 


. . . WHEN YOU WANT IT 


RIGHT new lumber always has a greater sales 
DENSE value—just like any other merchandise that is 
fresh and new, instead of soiled or shopworn. 


LONG LEAF You can easily keep your stock in up-to-date and at- 


tractive condition by ordering mixed carlots from the 
YELLOW PINE big Brooks-Scanlon plant. Our mixed car service 
allows you to order just what you need, at the time 
you want it. In this way you can reduce your inven- 
tories and overhead to the minimum, yet always main- 
tain bright, fresh stocks of every item 


Unusually large plant capacity, extensive 
planing mill facilities, the finest battery of dry kilns in 
the South and an efficient shipping service enable us 
to supply dense long leaf pine in any quantity, for 





any purpose... any time. 


BROOKS — SCANLON 


Cc Oo R R T Oo 
FOLEY, FLORIDA 
Manufacturers 
100 MILLION BOARD FEET ANNUALLY 














Z MICHIGAN 
On the AuSableRiver S 


” — PAN FP)" MICHIGAN MAPL E- 
CH | E- B AND BEECH FLOORING 
A Few Bargain Lots: 
24000’ 344x144” First Grade Maple Flooring 
25000’ 34x14” Second Grade Maple Flooring 


28000’ 54x14” First Grade Maple Flooring 
16000’ §3x1144” Second Grade Beech Flooring 





Don’t fail to include side trip to National Orchestra Camp at 
ae Interlochen on your visit to Northern Michigan this month. 
SHOPPENAGON 
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CHICAGO 





sPECIALISTS 
Sou Can Rely Upon 


Anything you need in Yard 
or Shed Stock can be ship- 
ped promptly from large re- 
serve stocks. Order the 
items you need in mixed car. 


Special attention given to 
LCL orders and shipments. 


Ask for Quotations Now. 


Gregertsen Brothers Co. 
332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Yards and Planing Mills, CAIRO, ILL. 


WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke Bidg., —_s 
Phone Randolph 106 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers = Maple, Birch 
and Oak jooring, Redwood, old growth Yellow Fir. 
Red Cedar, Northern and Western Memlock. Pondosa 
and California Pine, Yellow Pine, White Cedar Posts. 
Exclusive agents for Redwood Manufacturers Co., and 
“Soo Brand’’ Maple and Birch Flooring. 
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YARD, MILL 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


—t 


AND OFFICE 











Kiln Dried 


end Air Dries ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent 1 quality stocks in 
Sagsmenn Epvuce, Sucks Sotace and Wenn! Pine. 
We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 











A Real Sales Help For Lumbermen 
Try It For 60 Days FREE—No Obligation 


Hundreds of new buyers 
are listed in each new edi- 
tion of the Red Book and 
many others are announced 
by us TWICE a week as 
they start in 
business. Red 
Book credit rat- 
# ings and reports 
are recognized by 
lumbermen as the 
most reliable 

Ask for Pamph- 
let No. 49-S and 
rates, also the 
details of the 60 
day FREE Trial 
offer. 
Our 










Collection 
Department has 
had many years 
of experience collecting lum- 
bermen’s accounts and will 
be glad to assist you. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Executive Offices, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 
East. Headquarters, 35 S. William St., New York City 

















Builders’ Commercial Agency 
1350 Builders’ Mie. 298 U. Lee CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook mty and Cook County Dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








LOG STAMPS 


TRADE CHECKS, STENCILS 
BURNING BRANDS, ETC. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


MEYER & WENTHE 


31 NORTH CLARK ST. CHICAGO 























LUMBERMEN! 


Write now for our catalog telling 
about our books that'll 


HELP YOU MAKE MONEY 


AMERICAN 431 S. Dearborn St. 
LUMBERMAN Chicago, Ill. 
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J. H. Flack, manager C. M. Gooch Lumber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., was a visitor at several 
Chicago lumber offices the latter part of last 
week 


Ned Saylor, president, Saylor Tie & Timber 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago for a few 
days this week calling on friends in local lum- 
ber offices. 


C. V. Nugent, sales manager Lamar Lumber 
Co., Bogalusa, La., spent several days visiting 
Chicago lumber offices this week and returned 
home Tuesday. 


J. F. Higman, president, J. F. Higman Lum- 
ber Co., St. Joseph, Mich., was in town for a 
few days recently and visited a number of Chi- 
cago lumbermen. 


W. G. Mitchell, president East Alabama 
Lumber Co., Tuskegee, Ala., called on a num- 
ber of Chicago lumbermen Monday and Tues- 
day of this week. 


M. G. Truman, president, Marsh & Truman 
Lumber Co., is spending the month of August 
with his family at Land-o-Lakes, Wis., enjoy- 
ing the cool North woods. 


W. P. Marsh, sales manager, Southwest 
Lumber Sales Corporation, McNary, Ariz., 
spent the first three days of this week in Chi- 
cago calling on the trade. 


A. B. Ransom, manager Ransom Hardwood 
Lumber Co., Nashville, Tenn., motored to Chi- 
cago with his wife last week and called on 


friends in the lumber business here. 


That lumbermen make good golfers has been 
proved yet again by George L. Fairbairn, of 
the Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., who cap- 
tured the Chicago Junior Association of Com- 
merce Golf Championship, held late in July. 


Part of the regular luncheon meeting of the 
Chicago Wholesale Lumber Association at the 
3oston Oyster House, Morrison Hotel, on 
Monday, Aug. 10, will be devoted to the elec- 
tion of officers for the coming year. 


Walter Robison, of San Francisco, Calif., for- 
merly engaged in the commission lumber busi- 
ness in Chicago, was in the city Tuesday and 
Wednesday to call on some of his old friends 
in the trade. He was on his way to attend an 
— convention in White Sulphur Springs, 

a. 


John S. Welsh, secretary-treasurer of the 
Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., re- 
cently attended a meeting at which there was 
formed an organization to promote greater 
property development. outside of Shreveport. 
Mr. Welsh has demonstrated his interest in 
country homes by establishing one several miles 
from the city, at Flournoy, where his wife’s 
family formerly resided. 


The pleased and satisfied look you may have 
observed on the never very gloomy countenance 
of F. R. Linroth, of the Exchange Sawmills 
Sales Co. is occasioned by possession of yet an- 
other pipe. This one, which bids fair to be the 
king pin of them all—“it gave a peach of a 
smoke right from the start,” says Frank—was 
imported direct from a London pipe factory 
through the medium of a friend of a friend. 


Announcement is made by J. E. Hunter, vice 
president and manager of the Chicago Lumber 
Sales Co., that it has added a new representative 
to its sales staff in the person of J. J. Vranek, 
jr., formerly connected with the Mummert Lum- 
ber & Tie Co. and for the last two and one-half 
years with the Berwyn Lumber Co. Mr. 
Vranek will sell yellow pine and fir to the rail- 


roads and industrial users in 
vicinity. 

A. A. Henkel, president of the Henkel “ 
Lite” Corporation, of Chicago, has announced 
the establishment of a New York office and 
showroom at 19 West 44th Street in that City, 
with W. I*. Whitney in charge. This corpora- 
tion manufactures the famous “Edge-Lite” 
bathroom cabinets, mirrors, Aplakays and Vani- 
tee Sets, which items are becoming popular num- 
bers in the stocks of many retail lumber and 
building material dealers throughout the country, 


Chicago and 


Edge- 





His Slogan Wins Him a Car 


The famed “Three Little Words” 
a thing to G. F. Atkins, research engineer for 
the E. C. Atkins & Co., saw and machinery 
manufacturers of Indianapolis. He much pre- 
fers twenty littke words. He has received a 
brand new automobile for his twenty little 
words, which he put together into a prize slogan 
for the American Cigar Co., manufacturers of a 
brand of cigars widely advertised by radio. 
And he didn’t have even three words at his 
command when they presented him with the 
car. All he could say was “I’m flabbergasted.” 
Presentation of the car at the Atkins plant 
came at the end of a parade of most of the cars 
in a dealer’s hands, all carrying banners. Mr. 
Atkins admitted, however, that he needed a new 
car, for his present one is old and is bothered 
with a lot of aches and pains. 


don’t mean 





Finer Quality ee ‘the Coast 


Burdett Green, secretary of the American 
Walnut Manufacturers’ Association, returned 
to Chicago Monday from two weeks of auto- 
mobile travel over most of the territory west of 
Denver. He visited Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., 
and Los Angeles and San Francisco, Calif., and 
intermediate points. He was accompanied by 
his wife. 

A trend toward the use of more and finer 
woodwork is noticeable in this part of the coun- 
try, Mr. Green said, because the furniture trade 
of the West, which has not been particularly 
interested in the finer trims, is beginning to 
show a greater appreciation for the beautiful 
hardwoods available. He sees in this trend an 
enlarged sales opportunity, not only for the 
walnut manufacturers which he represents, but 
also for the other manufacturers of high qual- 
ity woodwork. 





To Produce Only as They Sell 


The early days of the week were busy at the 
Crossett Watzek Gates headquarters in Chi- 
cago, for sales and production executives from 
three mills were gathered Monday and Tues- 
day, and some of them Wednesday, to discuss 
with the Chicago officials of the organization, 
general business conditions especially as they 
influence production at the three plants. In 
working out production policies for the coming 
months the men agreed that present conditions 
justify the curtailment of production, “or at 
least maintaining a production program in keep- 
ing with our ability to market the lumber.” 

Among those in the city for the meeting and 
subsequent visiting was W. H. Burroughs, of 
Crossett, Ark., sales manager of the Fordyce- 
Crossett Sales Co. Others from Crossett in- 
cluded the manager, L. J. Arnold; A. W. Bird, 
superintendent of the plant; and L. R. Wil- 
coxon, superintendent of the forestry and woods 
operations. D. C. Gates, manager, and D. A. 
Mayhew, assistant manager, came from the mill 
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at Fordyce, Ark., and from the Jackson Lum- 
ber Co., of Lockhart, Ala., came FE. C. Gates, 
manager, and T. B. Morgan, manager of the 
poles and piling department. 





That at least one industry is booming was 
found by Kurt Stoehr, treasurer of the Oconto 
Co. on a recent combined vacation and busi- 
ness trip covering Michigan, New York and 
adjacent parts of Canada from which he re- 
turned last week. 

During his three weeks’ tour, Mr. Stoehr 
found opportunity to visit a number of electric 
refrigerator concerns, all of which, he said 
were doing excellent business and were freely 
ordering supplies of lumber. All of the firms 
he visited reported that sales of refrigerators 
had made tremendous strides over sales in cor- 
responding periods last year, and bid fair to be 
better yet. “It indicates to me,” said Mr. 
Stoehr, “that when a group of manufacturers 
has something to offer that the public really 
wants, hard times are no obstacle to ready buy- 
ing and leaping sales. My general impression 


9 FT. 
DIAMETER 





Circular saw, 108 inches in diameter, made by E. C. 
Atkins & Co. for Northwestern Veneer Co., Tacoma, 


is that refrigerator sales now average up at 
about 50 percent increase over last year.” 

This is borne out by an article appearing in 
the Aug. 5 issue of the Business Week, which 
surveys progress made by the refrigerator in- 
dustry since it started its big co-operative ad- 
vertising and merchandising plan late in 1930, 
and which quotes figures given out by the more 
important firms that show sales increases rang- 
ing from 27 percent to as high as 547 percent. 

Outside of the refrigerator industry, Mr. 
Stoehr found conditions very quiet, particularly 
in Detroit and Grand Rapids. “Nevertheless,” 
he said, “there seemed to be a genuine feeling 
of optimism as to the future, and a firm con- 
fidence in the ability of the American people 
to weather the depression.” Mr. Stoehr was 
enthusiastic in praise of the hospitality and 
many courtesies extended by those he and his 
wife visited. 





Makes New Sales Connection 


James A. Allee, well known Chicago lumber 
salesman, who recently declared himself headed 
for a long rest, has altered his course. Mon- 
day morning he took command of a desk in the 
offices of Baxter & Montgomery (Inc.), and 
Charles L. Baxter, head of the firm, announces 
that this is part of the reorganization made nec- 
essary by the recent death of Harry Montgom- 
ery, his former associate. Mr. Baxter and Mr. 


steel 
manufactured—was 
factory of E. C. 
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Allee will work in the office, and W. L. Gedley, 
who also recently joined the organization, will 
act as “outside man.” 


ae 


Appointed European Representative 


LouisviLLe, Ky., Aug. 3——The Mengel Co. 
is planning a harder and more sustained effort 
for export business, and, with this program in 
hand, has arranged to send F. Tryon Mengel, 
son of President C. C. Mengel, to London, 
where he will make his future headquarters 
while looking after company export business in 
3ritain as well as on the Continent. Hereto- 
fore the company has not had a direct repre- 
sentative in Europe to work for export business, 
but figures that it can be developed. 





Makes Big Saw for Special 
Requirements 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 3.—A giant silver 
circular saw—one of the largest ever 
recently produced in the 
Atkins & Co., in this city. 
This saw was designed to fit the cut- 
ting requirements of the North- 
western Veneer Co., Tacoma, Wash., 
and will be used for cutting fir, hem- 
lock and some spruce in the manu- 
facturing of woodworking products. 


This mammoth Atkins cutter has a 
diameter of 108 inches and is %-inch 
thick, made of hardened and tempered 
plate silver steel. The 144 new style 
Morris type teeth are held in the blade 
by a milled groove and rivet, with the 
sockets accurately milled to insure 
even fitting and cutting. This saw 
will travel at a speed of 470 revolu- 
tions per minute, or 151 miles an hour 
on the rim. Incidentally it is manu- 
factured with diamond point teeth. 

Stone quarries have recently found 
this type of saw particularly desirable 
because it will stand up under the 
enormous pressure to which a saw 
must necessarily be subjected in that 
industry. 

The same saw is also made in the 
72-inch size for cutting hot steel bil- 
lets operating at a speed of 20,000 feet 
or 3.7 miles a minute. 

The makers of this gigantic cutter 
have been in the saw manufacturing 
business for nearly three-quarters of 
business for nearly three-quarters of a century, 
and are equipped to make any saw specified, 
regardless of size and requirements. 





More Careful Credit Checking 
Reported 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 3.—With claims 
placed with it for collection exceeding by 40 
percent in number and averaging 10 percent 
more per claim in amount than at this time 
last year, the Blue Book of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Credit Corporation reports 
that credits are obviously being checked with 
increasing care. This condition is further in- 
dicated by an 11 percent increase in requests 
for special credit reports over July a year ago. 
Collections are much more difficult than last 
year. 

Other business difficulties, however, show no 
appreciable change, except in the number of re- 
ceiverships actually effected, reported as 10 for 
the last month as against 4 for the month last 
year. Bankruptcies were less by 2; being 15 
against 17 a year ago. Composition settlements 
were 1 against 2; creditors’ committees ap- 
pointed rose 1, being 5 against 4; extensions 
were 2, the same as last year. Five assign- 
ments were reported for the month in 1931. 
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Stock “BUDE QUALITY” 
Lumber and Increase 
Your Sales 


“Bude Quality” is the kind of lumber that 
builds business for lumber dealers. Its soft, 
even, velvety texture—which means easy 
sawing and planing— its straight edges, 
square ends and smooth surfacing make it a 
great favorite with carpenters. Painters like 
it because it readily takes all paint and stain. 
Its economy, attractiveness and lasting quali- 
ties appeal to builders. And it is these fac- 
tors which make “Bude Quality” lumber one 
of the best selling brands you can stock. 


Let us quote you now on a mixed car of 
finish, casing, siding, ceiling, base molding, 
dimension or timber. At the same time, ask 
for complete information regarding our good 
stocks of short length lumber. 


Homochitto Lumber Co. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Eastern Sales Offices 
Scranton, Pa. 


Grade Marked J 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


We have a separate hardwood plant 
at Bude, Miss., in which we are 
manufacturing Poplar, Red and 
Sap Gum, Cypress, Red and 
White plain and quar- 
tered Oak, Ash, 

Beech; Hickory, Soft 
Maple, plain and 
quartered Tu- 


pelo and Syc- J 
amore. Yo 










Also 
Selling 
“NEWMAN” 

Original Growth 
Longleaf Products 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 1.—Hastern 
red cedar shingles f. o. b. mill are: 


New Grades Old Grades 


prices of 


Per Square Per M 

Royals, 24”— 
OE | cs cpa eines mae win $2.33@2.99 $5.00@6.50 
NG cons. Gnchie weenie 1.78 @ 2.20 
No. 3 occccccccccees 2.00 
prfections, 18”— 
“— SF saree casi aaa 1.94@2.15 2.70@3.00 
Mo, B ccccecesescses 1.12@1.35 1.60 
a Ree 1.10@1.20 
No. 1, XXXXX_ Per- 
a “gee eee: 1.43@1.80 170@2.25 
No. 2, or All Clear, 

Mixed Grain ...... 1.15@1.32 


No. 3, or 10” Clear.. .80@1.05 95@1.05 


Extra Clears— 
5/9 


Se ee re 1.25@1.55 

Re rrr ere ee eT 1.20@1.40 
furekas, Slash grain............... 1.90 
Dimensions, 5x16”, 5/2, mixed grain 1.80@ 2.25 
Mates DE  sivescocvrerssessecees -80@1.00 
ee es ee ee .75@1.00 
No. 2 Perfections (10” clear)...... 1.65 

Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 

Extra Stars, 6/2 .....-cssesersceccccece $1.30 
Extra Clears, 75% vertical grain........ 1.85 
Extra Clears, 50% vertical grain........ 1.65 
TEREX Pervects, 5/2 .. cscsceccsesesece 1.90 
Eurekas, 75% vertical grain...........- 2.40 
Perfections Cee Co WSS SERED OED EODE CRETE ES 2.70 
eee “Serre ee 5.75 


Shingles shipped with fir lumber are about 
10 cents higher. 


CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 1.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 





| those on commons covering 1l-inch stock only, 


California White & 


were reported by the WwW. 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers Association for 
July: 


California Ponderosa Pine 





No. 1&2 clr. C sel. Dsel. No. 3 clr. 

All widths 

errr $53.50 $48.05 $29.75 $24.80 

| GS Sas 55.80 $7.45 29.60 37.75 

eee 52.50 $3.95 26.20 35.45 

ATES Oe 61.00 19.60 32.00 48.10 

California Sugar Pine 

BIR cc o.0 aa oe Se $75.95 $54.20 $31.45 

SS” AY 83.15 69.80 19.30 49.45 

_, Dr ee 85.85 58.50 37.65 48.15 

errr 93.50 75.75 55.25 59.95 

Ponderosa Pine Shop Mixed Pines 

Inch common... .$15.45 Common— 

No. 1, 5/4xa.w. 22.75 No. 2 No.3 

No. 2, 6/4xa.w. 16.10 6” . $23.90 $14.50 

Panel, C&better ” . 20.05 14.85 
16”xa.w. 54.95 10” 21.00 14.10 
Sugar Pine Shop ll 24.75 14.15 
‘h co ‘ $21.60 30X— 

ih ; ( rye ete a ee 16.85 

No. 2) 6/4xa.w. 21.15 3ev. Siding, %*%x6”— 
ees: oO Cgaas B&better .... 27.75 

White Fir es bat ieee 'viee 23.65 

C&btr, all sizes. $36.10 Lath— 

No, 3&better, Mee Bo suewuee 2.55 

, AP 12.10 ES eee 1.45 

No. 4 common, 7.15 No. 1 dim., 

No. 2&btr. dimen, Tc ae 14.10 
. GEE W...<.- 26.38 OS ce tuterem tas 13.40 
Australian Douglas Fir 

Mixed pines— ._.. C&better ...... $39.50 

4/4xa.w. ....... $36.40 Dimension ..... 9.25 

‘3 Sa 42.30 

(/iea.w. ....... 43.25 Cedar 

ae 53.20 Pencil -stock... .$20.65 
Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 3.—Following are 





Prices prevailing today in this market: 

LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE FLOORING, 1x3-inch— 

B&better, $39.00; No. 1 common, $35.00; No. 
2 droppings, $27.00. 

LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE TIMBERS, 

Rough, merchantable grade, water delivery— 


6&8-inch 10-inch 12-inch 14-inch 16-inch 
$35.00 $42.00 $54.00 $61.00 $71.00 


GroRGIA AIR DRIED ROOFERS— 

Tongued and grooved, %-inch, 6-inch width, 
8.00. 

KILN DRIED YELLOW PINE ROoFERS— 

Tongued and grooved, standard, 6-inch width, 
23.00. 

NortH CAROLINA PINE RouGH Box, No. 1— 

10-inch, $25.00. 12-inch, $26.50. 

NortH CAROLINA PINE FINISH, 

B&better, 1x6-inch ..........00e: ite 

NorTtH CAROLINA PINE STEPPING, 

B&better, 5/4x12-inch ........- -" 


- ++. $40.00 
ooo e 6 $59.00 


Meare CAROLINA PINE DIMENSION, No. 2 & bet- 
. rT 
S48, \%-inch scant, 2x3-inch, 9-foot, $19.00; 
2x3-inch, 16-foot, $21.00. 
10- to 16-foot, $22.50. 


Rough, 2x10-inch, 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


_ Following are typical average f. 0. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the week ended Aug. 
1, as reported by the North Carolina Pine 


Association: 
Rough 
Edge 4/4— 
I Fi 0854h 5s asain va iain onietie tury phoma $36.00 
NS Oe ao a Gy ao a Or mia Me teint ee eae 24.75 
EEG). Ms tls 8-425 song a oa We aaielniatn aod @ arnt 16.55 
ee) Ms OG a 'g es a as oa cs we aoe ae 14.20 
No. 1 No. 2 
B&better No.1 box box 
RE  haiet at aeoasiaarte $36.60 ‘ xine ore 
MUIR} 'g.'5) daigra Jorge 37.05 . ye ‘ven 
> See 36.55 $26.95 $18.35 $14.90 
Sen Srnweamcace 40.40 ee re — 
7 Ae 39.85 28.40 19.15 14.70 
BD Srécu 5 artnet 43.30 33.75 19.1¢ 15.55 
la 55.10 38.5( 23.05 17.05 
Edge, B&better— 
i LOE COE CLOUT CERT AEF 
OMENS,” “a atch aia ah atsalig: wits i pono el didi lala Gah oy eee 51.75 
NENT nrg. us ote dai cei ged a: Shai wah asa thani awk mitaecie 58.45 
MPG opr atin discs dered AACA ea > ecard 41.80 
Bark Strips— 
I EE io aha: a oct wile  wcakte awareness ele 24.55 
RR eine Riu Sa cake aa gta aria adkaneratatear ed 11.00 
Dressed 214” 3” & 
Flooring- Wide Wider 
ee Si lie eee $33.70 $33.20 
Dee, & COMMON, 9" 6 okie ss 29.10 28.50 
No. 2 common, 6”. ..cceses 20.95 20.55 
23%” 3%” 
EON, SE psd ie aninedig nso men coves 
3&better, bark strip partition.......... $26.40 
Box Park stripn, Greneed... ooo. vccccsces 15.05 
No. 2 
Roofers dressed 
Se Fa Cditese het cee wRS So Oka he ocabiee $17.60 
4 eee ces ee oy > ee eae See ak, Sere ge 17.80 
NS. rua th i'd: beat gods alaCae val cmnilantelelen tatetacnonace tote coe ates 19.05 
RIN © se daceia ie Siareckchta ard armauieeue aati pleaG 23.70 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 1.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 to 
18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 


Bevel Siding, 14-inch 


: Clear a0 “— 
4-inch ai poladac Gere nih a phd ah ake $25.00 $22.00 $17.00 
Orr 24.00 20.00 
OEE - e-store taveobs os 29.00 24.00 20.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding 
%-inch %%-inch 
Rc. 5 cicaaebierta Giada stata eine $43.00 $32.00 
i et nreee tr 53.00 43.00 
Pee ee 62.00 “os 
Finish, B&better 

$28, S48 
or Rough 
ROE, * itis wi ua risaw ise icn ph we Nati dre ete $ 50.90 
BS scone. item: hacen aenaiw oad bate ane oe 55.00 
DE 4c wine oStkie Wie Oe ars Wola aie oad erate 70.00 
EE Wai aii db grt HAN eae a Kl eee 85.00 
BR he ann. cea sip Dh cnr Allah Pier ot ah kas eh itn aga ea eae 90.00 
BET <x‘ beruess sas crestor ain seal tec aera ciate cae) 95.00 
Se eae ee are Mle Sees hea eke aor 100.00 
Bile ok bc bc xbwinckcsadedaces een 105.00 

Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 
Ss 1 et as ee tee diede bb oaseku ts wewee $35.00 
SG DS BR Mask wncde iva veewkwaseaeesic 40.00 

Discounts on Mouldings 
MaG@e from In8” OPE GHEE. 2 ccc cccccsese 55% 
Pee. TPO GEOT GOONS o.oo cc ewcsieceses. 45% 
For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
GOUG ccc arceeerersesenecesceteecesere To 
Clear Lattice, S48, 4 to 16’ 

100 lin. ft. 
BR dxcde eee aah hae wae one wee be eee $0.25 
DRT -é-dubie oa gk er ere ee Ob ee eae ee ee wae .35 
BUR” “apts ic de amass pene swans heh we meses 25 





CROSS TIES 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 3.—The following cross 
tie prices prevail f. o. b. St. Louis: 


Untreated S’th’n 
White Southern Heart 


Oak Sap Pine Pine 
No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9” face. .$1.15 $0.95 $1.80 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8” face.. 1.05 .85 1.50 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8” face.. .95 75 1.28 
No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7” face... .85 .65 1.12 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6” face.. .75 -55 .96 


Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents 
less than white oak; tupelo and gum cross 
ties, 15 cents less than white oak; sap cypress, 
20 cents less than white oak. 

Switch Bridge 


Ties Plank 

CE Ee $33.00 

Fee C666 660e04000008 EE 30.00 

Tupelo and gum........ necene See re 
Southern sap pine, untreated— 

TEN wince mae an ack Oa elad cose Stee wae 

EE Sees vanesocvecteesesed. Se vane 





61 
NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 


f. o. b., Wausau, Wis 


AsH— . 
‘AL Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ...$ 55.00 $ 45.00 $ 40.00 $ 28.00 § 16.00 
5/4 60.00 50.00 45.00 33.00 18.00 
CFE ts 65.00 60.00 50.00 365.00 18.00 
8/4 - 85.00 75.00 55.00 40.00 18.00 
BircH— 
4/4 64.00 44.00 34.00 24.00 16.00 
5/4 . 68.00 48.00 38.00 28.00 17.00 
6/4 72.00 52.00 44.00 30.00 17.00 
8/4 .. 77.00 62.00 54.00 36.00 18.00 
10/4 90.00 80.00 70.00 55.00 tne 
12/4 5.00 85.00 75.00 60.00 a 
16/4 - 130.00 115.00 100.00 eae ‘ 
5/8 58.00 39.00 26.00 20.00 
3/4 ... 60.00 42.00 30.00 21.00 ° 
Thin 4/4 60.00 42.00 30.00 Sa ene —— 
Price of No. 2 and better, 1x4 inch and 


wider, 4- and 6-foot lengths, $26. 

For select red, add $10. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two 
face clear, $60; one and two face clear, $42; 


1x5-inch, two face clear, $60, one and two face 
clear, $42. 


Sort MAPLE— 
4/ 


eee 55.00 40.00 32.00 22.00 16.00 
5/4 ... 62.00 47.00 38.00 27.00 17.00 
aoe 65.00 50.00 40.00 28.00 17.00 
8/4 65.00 50.00 45.00 30.00 18.00 
Sort ELm— 
FAS No. 1&sel No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 ... 48.00 33.00 23.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 55.00 40.00 26.00 22.00 
6/4 60.00 40.00 26.00 23.00 
8/4 65.00 45.00 32.00 23.00 
Rock ELM— 
4/4 ... 80.00 55.00 25.00 19.00 
5/4 85.00 * 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 . 90.00 ‘ 65.00 30.00 20.00 
S/4 2 95.00 75.00 38.00 25.00 
10/4 . 105.00 85.00 52.00 ee 
12/4 ... 115.00 95.00 57.00 30.00 
BAasswoop— 
4/4 ... 55.00 45.00 35.00 21.00 16.00 
BSE se 60.00 50.00 42.00 23.00 18.00 
6/4 . 65.00 55.00 45.00 25.00 18.00 
8/4 70.00 60.00 50.00 26.00 21.00 
10/4 75.00 65.00 55.00 35.00 am 
12/4 80.00 70.00 60.00 40.00 rn 
Keystock, No.l&better, 4/4, $65; or on 


grades, FAS, $75; No. 1, $55; No. 1&better 4/4, 
$70; or on grades, FAS, $80; No. 1, $60. 

One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch or 1x4-5-inch, $50; 1x5-inch, $55. 


4/4 - 85.00 65.00 50.00 32.00 14.00 
5/4 ... 90.00 70.00 60.00 38.00 18.00 
6/4 . 105.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 18.00 
8/4 . 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 18.00 
HARD MAPL 
4/4 . 58.00 48.00 36.00 26.00 13.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 50.00 40.00 28.00 16.00 
6-4 . 75.00 55.00 40.00 30.00 16.00 
8/4 . 75.00 55.00 45.00 32.06 16.00 
10/4 - 90.00 70.00 60.00 40.00 eh 
12/4 - 110.00 90.0 80.00 42.00 e%* 
16/4 150.00 130.00 120.00 — 
Harp MAPLE RouGH FLOORING STOCK— 
No. 1 No.2 No. 3A 
com. com. com 
De. dceereanceanevanen ..$34.00 $24.00 $16.00 
B/G ccccrvce eteuiee --. 36.00 26.00 18.00 
PE ticcteccewesewegees wae 28.00 18.00 
BEECH— 
No. 2 and better 
OO sncenere sete vabunssheesbeneeenet 38.00 
GPE oe bkestcseenseeeeeeesenenseegns 44.00 
A Sel. Yo. 1 No. No. 
re wee $66.00 $56.00 $46.00 $32.00 $22.00 


Additions for speci:.l widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $10; 10-inch and wider, $20; 
12-inch and wider, $30. 


OAK FLOORING 


Following are averages of actual carlot 
sales prices of oak flooring, Memphis (Tenn.) 
basis, as reported to the Oak Flooring Manu- 
facturers’ Association for business done dur- 
ing the week ended July 25: 


}§x114” 





}8x2%” 36x2” 3%x1%” 


Clr. qtd. wht... .$83.16 $87.75 . 

Cir. atd. red.... 68.50 ate om 

Sel. qtd. red.... 46.00 Polar es acs 

Clr. pln. wht.... 61.23 46.78 $45.50 $37.57 

Clr. pln. red.... 50.60 47.61 45.90 41.33 

Sel. pln. wht.... 42.34 se ‘ee 29.47 

Sel. pln. red.... 39.96 39.00 31.68 30.79 

No. 1 com. wht.. 24.41 a 20.00 16.00 

No. 1 com. red.. 24.50 23.57 a 18.50 

No. 2 COM..cecs 13.81 15.00 : 
14%x2” 1%4x1%” ~5x2” x1” 

Clr. pin. wht... .$56.00 $60.00 

Clr. pln. red.... 49.38 43.50 

Sel. pln. wht.... 46.06 41.94 

Sel. pln. red.... 38.24 36.25 

No. 1 com. wht... 26.50 24.00 

No. 1 com. red.. 21.00 at 


Following were 


4/4 5/4 
Rep GuM— 
Qtd FAS... 68.50 68.75 71.7 
No. 1&sel. 27.50 £3.00 
ee ee 
No. ldeel. 32.75@ 42.25 ...ccccocscess 
Sap GuM— 
or, Dass Se Ge Aceesctacecn 
No. 1&sel. 30.00@ 32.75 s1.75 
Pin. FAS, 13” 
aii. ae. ..«§ sg eehnecenens 
>!) Trl! tk aes: I LS 
No. 1&sel. 28.00@ 30.50 29.25@ 34.00 
No. 2..... 28.45@ 24.00 22.50@ 24.75 
BLACK GUM— 
Qtd. FAS 36.00 CEs KLAR ee eweas 
No. 1@sel. 30.50@ 34.75 S@evececesoser 
Pin. 
ee SS | eee er ee 
No. 2.... 23.50@ 25.25 26.75 
WHITE OAK 
Ce, Peake cde... _ __ _  weeksowess ‘ 
Pin. FAS... 74.50@ 82.00 92.00@ 95.00 82. 
No. 1&sel. 41.00@ 47.50 48.50@ 54.50 
No. 2 com. 31.00@ 32.50 41.75 
No. 3, fig. 22.00@ 25.50 32.75 
oa a - i  cuceetaveses 
MAGNOLIA— 
yy) ie . seb eeea ee Ces $9.25 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


average sales prices received for southern hardwoods during the week ended July 28, Chicago basis: 


6/4 8/4 

RED OAK— 
Qtd. FAS... 

20 No. 1&sel. £ 

Pin. FAS... 
No. 1&sel. 
No. 1, com. 
i] ee 

MIXED OAK— 

Sd. wormy. 

PoPLAR— 

Pin. Saps... 4é 
Saps&sel. 37. 
No. 1 com. 3: 
No. 2-A... 2 
No. 2-B.. 

TUPELO 

Pin. FAS... 
No. 1&sel. 2 
a ae 

AsH— 
FAS 
No. 

SorT MAPLE— 
No. 1&sel... 

COTTON WOOD— 
No. 1&sel... 26. 
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APPALACHIAN WOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 3.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture’’ hardwoods: 


PLAIN WHITE OAK— 





4/4 5&6/4 8/4 
eee $85@100 $100@115 $105@120 
No. 1 com.&sel. 45@ 50 60 65 70@ 75 
No. 2 com..... 30@ 33 38@ 40 
No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 24@ 26 26@ 28 
Sd. wormy 88@ 40 55@ 57 60@ 62 

PLAIN RED OAK— 
Pe. sevekenan 66@ 82 75@ 8&5 90@100 
No. 1 com.&sel. 38@ 50 52@ 55 58@ 62 
No. 2 com..... 28@ 30 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 27@ 30 28@ 30 
CHESTNUT— 
oo SPC 70@ 75 85@ 90 95@100 
No. 1 com..... 43@ 46 + 59 60 65 
No. 3 com..... 20@ 21 20 21 20@ 21 
Sd. wormy & 

Yo. 2 com... 28@ 31 32@ 35 36@ 38 
No. 1 & btr. sd. 

lr 31@ 35 33@ 36 38@ 40 

PoPLAR— 
Panel & No. 1, 

18” & wdr...130@135 140@145 150@155 
| rr 85@100 105@115 120@130 
Saps & sel.... 60@ 75 0@ 90 00 8e 
he etenerees st | 52 55@ 60 60 65 
2k BA: cena 33 36 230 43 Ht 4 48 
a Dae Kenan 24@ 26 28 30 29 31 

MAPLE— 
i PSR 70@ 175 75@ 78 ao 80 
No. 1 com.&sel. 45@ 50 52@ 55 657@ 60 
No. 2 com..... 33@ 36 38@ 41 39@ 42 
CHICAGO RECEIPTS, 
Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber 


and shingles, in thousands, were reported by 
L. C. West, statistician, of the Board of 
Trade, for the five weeks, June 29 to Aug. 1, 
inclusive, and for the year to date, Jan. 1 to 

















Aug. 1, with comparative figures for the cor- 
responding periods of 1930: 

Receipts 

Above 
Lumber Receipts Shipments Shipments 
June 29 to 11931 117,100 43,606 73,494 
Aug. 1. §1930 152,043 70,252 81,791 
Inc. or dec...... 34,943 26,646 §— 8,297 
Jan. 1 to 11931 809,100 340,263 468,837 
Aug. 1 f1930 1,203,617 490,510 713,107 
Inc. or dec...... 394,517 150,247§—244,270 
Shipments 

Above 
Shingles— Receipts Shipments Receipts 
June 29 to 11931 13,930 16,828 2,898 
Aug. 1 §1930 16,999 26,618 9,619 
Inc. or dec...... 3,069 9,790 §+6,721 
Jan. 1 to 11931 115,192 130,122 14,930 
Aug. 1 §1930 176,156 181,388 5,232 
Inc. or dec...... 60,964 51,266 §—9,698 
§Last figure in each group gives difference 


and 1930 net 


receipts, 


between 1931 





This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Aug. 4.—The northern 
pine market is quiet. Additions to depleted 
stocks will probably be needed for better 
trade this fall. The better grades are feeling 


a good deal of competition from other woods, 
recently offered at lower prices. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 
ern spruce is very quiet. 


4.—Business in east- 
Manufacturers and 


distributers are inclined to be more or less 
conciliatory about price. Interest in ran- 
dom lengths of eastern spruce is very lan- 
guid. Boards are dull and cheap. Lath move 


slowly at $3.50 for 1%-inch, and $4.75@5 for 
15¢-inch. . 


WESTERN PINES 


NEW YORK, Aug. 4.—Pondosa selling 
better than any of the other western pines, 
but is undervalued. There is nothing to in- 


is 


dicate an advance, and no probability of a 
searcity of anything but the most special- 
ized items. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 4.—Mixed cars 
of western pines are in moderate demand. 
Sales are entirely for immediate shipment. 
Inquiry is in fair volume, but dealers find it 


difficult to come to an agreement on prices. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Aug. 4.—A number of 
concessions have lately been made in Cali- 
fornia sugar pine shop. Mills appear to have 
larger stocks than formerly of Nos. 1 and 2 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of northern hard maple flooring as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers 
Association, averaged as follows f. o. b. cars 





flooring mill basis during the week ended 
Aug. 1: 

First Second Third 
SOE “nc wee waco $55.56 $45.88 $27.28 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Everett, Wash., Aug. 1.—List prices of logs: 

Fir: Olympia and Shelton territory: No. 1, 
$16; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $8. 

In North Sound territory, most camps are 
down, loggers are refusing to meet the 
Olympia territory price, and are holding for 
the following list, but sales prices are ar- 





ranged individually: No. 1, $18; No. 2, $14; 
No. 3, $10. 

Cedar: Shingle logs, $8@10; lumber logs, 
$19@20. 

Hemlock is firm: No. 2, $10.50@12.50; No. 
3, $9@11. 

Spruce: No. 1, $20; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $10. 


Market Conditions See Page 23 


clear, D selects and better. Lack of demand 
is quite noticeable in better grades, which are 
often moving in good quantity at this time of 
year. Some wholesalers report that inquiries 
have been coming in a little better of late. 


CYPRESS 


NEW YORK, Aug. 4.—Tidewater red 
cypress handlers say that while no inquiries 
are being circulated or orders closed for 
large projects, there is a steady demand at 
prices which leave a small margin of profit. 
OHIO, Aug. 3.—The cypress 
Small lots of factory lum- 





CINCINNATI, 
movement is slow. 


ber are being taken by retailers and upstate 
yards. Some finish is moving. Prices remain 
low. Stocks here are small, but dealers are 
not replenishing them. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Aug. 3.—High grade 
Gulf stocks, which for a long time showed 
much firmness, are now being tendered at 
considerably lower figures. The general run 


of lumber is affected by the prevailing rivalry 
for orders. Curtailment of production has 
brought about a lowering in stocks on hand. 


HEMLOCK 


NEW YORK, Aug. 4.—Some demand has 
started for West Coast hemlock dimension, 
selling at a differential of about $1 over fir. 
Shipments are not large. Eastern and north- 
ern varieties of hemlock are quiet. Prices 
are low, and sellers seem inclined to wait 
for better times before making any agegres- 
sive bid for business. 





BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 4.—Western hemlock 
is getting some attention, but trade in north- 
ern and eastern hemlock is practically halted. 
Country mills are finding some local busi- 
ness, however. Wholesalers tentatively quote 
$26 for clipped boards, and $25 for random. 
An advance of 50 cents in the cargo rate 
for September has not yet brought an ad- 
vance in western hemlock. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


NEW YORK, Aug. 4.—Douglas fir sales last 
week were larger than in any week lately, 
but prices were unsteady. Receipts are in 
excess of consumption here. Intercoastal 
rates for October have not yet been set, but 
lumbermen hope for a return to the July 
rate of $9. Shipping companies, however, 
feel that, inasmuch as they were able to sell 
their space for September at $10.50 without 
difficulty, there is sufficient demand to justify 
a further increase. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 4.—Orders are 
still running ahead of production, sales man- 
agers report. Industrial demand is holding 
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yp well, although sales to yards constitute 
the bulk of sales. Mixed car business is fair. 
prices are firm. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Aug. 3.—Demand for fir 
remains moderate. The range of fir quota- 
tions is still low, and offerings are large. 
With ocean freight rates irregular, much at- 
tention is being given to them, since they 
often mean the difference between profit and 


HARDWOODS 


NEW YORK, Aug. 4.—Distress selling is 
still going on in hardwoods, but in ever 
decreasing quantities, and some wholesalers 
are buying for stock. There is some home 
puilding being done in the suburbs and a 
good demand for oak and maple flooring is 
to be found in Queens, Long Island. Con- 
struction in the central district is all of large 
office buildings, using little lumber. Dimen- 
sion is commanding a fairly high price in 
mixed carlots, although demand is small. 
Larger furniture stores expect a big fall 
season, almost entirely in wood furniture. 
Straight-grained 4/4 chestnut, common and 
petter, is commanding a good price, due to 
a searcity which, it is rumored, has been 
caused by buying for stock by a very large 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Aug. 4.—Hardwood de- 
mand is light, being not more than 50 percent 
as active as sometimes at this season. Whole- 
salers reported little or no improvement in 
sales lately. They feel that the closing down 
of numerous mills will cause a shortage of 
some items within a short time. Maple and 
oak are about the most active woods. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 3.—Buying con- 
tinues spotty. 3ody builders and auto fac- 
tories are still fairly active in buying sap 
gum, oak, maple, ash and magnolia dimension 
stock. Furniture lines are dull with orders 
for mixed carlots of numerous items. Export 
trade is looking up a little, there being more 
inquiry for poplar, oak, ash and gum with 
some chestnut. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Aug. 3.— Available 
hardwood stocks have undergone some further 
reduction, so that selection is not always 
easy. In the export trade, the disadvantages 
under which the northern producers have 
labored as against southern are less in evi- 
dence than they were. The fact that lumber 
supplies are being drawn upon faster than 
they are replenished continues to offer a hope- 


SOUTHERN PINE 


NEW YORK, Aug. 4—Last week there were 
a great many more orders closed for south- 
ern pine, especially for narrower lumber of 
good grade, from mills east of the Missis- 
sippi. Prices, while still unsatisfactory, have 
not softened further. However, wholesale 
sellers say that they may not be able to 
hold prices, due to pressure from the mills 
to dispose of stock. None of the large rail- 
roads or industrial buyers have returned to 
the market as yet. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 4.—Orders con- 
tinue to show an appreciable gain over pro- 
duction, which is now greatly curtailed. 


Tightness is particularly noticeable in Nos. 
2 and 3 boards and No. 1 dimension. Indus- 


trial demand is lax, and most orders are from 
interior yards for mixed cars. Sales to east- 
ern States showed a distinct improvement. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 3.- 
ern pine items are more active. Dimension is 
up 50 cents to $1. Yards claim scarcity of 
Some sizes of joists and inquiry for them is 
urgent in many quarters. Other pine items 
are soft, with sales slow. Wholesalers say 
demand is more steady, but that orders are 
mostly for filling in. 


Several south- 


BALTIMORE, MD., Aug. 3.—Demand for 
longleaf is large enough to prevent any ac- 
Cumulation at mills. Many buyers are ready 
to Pay higher prices than those for competi- 
tive woods and most local yards are carrying 
Stocks in some volume. North Carolina pine 
trade is sluggish, and prices remain un- 
changed. Assortments at mills, however, 
Seem to be getting scarcer. 


_ BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 4.—Buyers’ interest 
in southern pine is languid despite more con- 
Ciliatory prices. The top figure now obtain- 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


able for 8-inch air dried roofers is 
B&better jj-inch partition has 
$36.50, and $39 is the top price. Flooring is 
easier. The current low for 1x4-inch short- 
leaf, and high for longleaf: Bé&better rift, 
$62.50@72; C rift, $48@53; B&better flat, 


re  BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 4.—The boxboard 
market as a whole is slow, and selling pres- 
sure keeps prices low and encourages the 
timidity of buyers about making any for- 
ward commitments. Contract customers are 
very dilatory about accepting delivery on old 
orders, for they prefer to pick up some of the 
bargains now offered. Round edge whitepine 
inch boxboards are $20@22 for log run. 


$21. 
been cut to 


63 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 4.—The clapboard 
trade is very quiet. Offerings of eastern 
spruce and native white pine clapboards are 
so light that quotations are seldom shaded, 
while there are plenty of bargains in clap- 
boards from the West Coast, particularly red 
cedars. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 4.—Revival of 
building trades demand in the eastern States 
has helped swell sales of shingles and lath 
last week. Most sales were in mixed cars, 
however. 











GEORGE 
the white pine shingle industry and pioneer 
of the Washington red cedar shingle indus- 
try, died at his home in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
on July 29, from injuries received in a fall 
down the stairs of his home two weeks be- 


NELSON WAGNER, veteran of 


fore. Mr. Wagner would have reached his 
94th birthday in less than three weeks. He 
was for 49 years a resident of Grand Rapids, 
but was a native of Pennsylvania, where he 
was born Aug. 16, 1837. He was a graduate 
of Franklin and Marshall college, class of 
1862, and taught school for a time at Mun- 
sey, Pa., White Pigeon, Mich., and Princeton, 
Ill., where he conducted an academy for 
three years. Returning to Watsontown, Pa., 
he joined with his brother in starting a plan- 
ing mill which they conducted until 1882. 
In that year Mr. Wagner entered the Michi- 
gan lumber trade at Grand Rapids, opening 
a shingle manufacturing and wholesaling 
business. The firm was Wagner & Follmer 
for a number of years, but later Mr. Wagner 
and his brother Levi started the firm of 
Wagner Bros. Lumber & Shingle Co., under 
which name the business still continues in 
Grand Rapids. Mr. Wagner was one of the 
first to manufacture and ship Washington 
red cedar shingles to the eastern markets. 
His firm began handling West Coast pro- 
ducts before most lumbermen had begun to 
realize the future in that field. He had re- 
mained active in the business up to a few 
years ago. Mr. Wagner was married in Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., in 1871, to Jennie B. Hill, who 
died in 1891. Three daughters, Miss Kather- 
ine and Miss Jessie Wagner, and Mrs. Hub- 
bard Newton, of Spokane, Wash., and one 
son, George Wagner, of Katzebue, Alaska, 
survive. 





THOMAS G. FARRELL, president of Everd- 
ing & Farrell (Inc.), commission merchants, 
died Sunday, Aug. 2, at his home in Port- 
land, Ore., after an illness of four months. 
He was 63 years of age. Mr. Farrell was 
connected with the lumber industry as sec- 
retary of the Deep River Logging Co. He 
was a brother of Robert S. Farrell, also in- 
terested in logging operations. Surviving 
are the widow, one son, Miller Starr Far- 
rell; a daughter, Mrs. John O, Baker, two 
grandchildren and two sisters. 





RICHARD H. MURPHY, president of the 
Frank Miller Lumber Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
died recently at his home in that city after 
some months of illness. In spite of his un- 
satisfactory health, Mr. Murphy continued to 
attend to business and had visited his office 
on the day of his death, attributed to apo- 
plexy. He was born in Warren County, New 
York, in 1867, and had been a resident of 
Bridgeport since 1895, when he became in- 
terested in the lumber business as an asso- 
ciate of William F. Swords. In 1898 the 
business was acquired by the Frank Miller 
Co. and Mr. Murphy was admitted to part- 
nership. He is survived by his wife, two 
sons and four daughters. 


WALTER PLATT COOKE, a leading law- 
yer of Buffalo, N. Y., who had long been 
chairman of the board and general counsel 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co., died early 
on the morning of Aug. 4, at his home, aged 
60 years. He had been ill since last April, 
when he was suddenly stricken with an at- 
tack of acute indigestion. Mr. Cooke was 
born in Buffalo and was educated at Cornell 
University, graduating from its law school. 
He began law practice as a member of the 
firm of Brown & Cooke, later joining the 





The Classified Department 
will do it. 


firm of Bessell, Carey and Cooke, successor 
to the firm of which Grover Cleveland was 
a member. For forty years he was a prom- 
inent member of the bar and until a few 
months ago active in the firm of Kenefick, 
Cooke, Mitchell, Bass & Letchworth. In 1905 
he was president of the local bar associa- 
tion. From 1901 to 1904 he was manager 
of the Buffalo State Hospital for the Insane. 
He was a director of the New Orleans Great 
Northern Railroad Co., the Buffalo General 
Electric Co. and various other corporations, 
and was chairman of the board of the Marine 
Trust Co. During the war Mr. Cooke was 
chairman of the city’s Liberty Loan commit- 
tee and later of a committee to raise $5,000,- 
000 for the University of Buffalo. He was 
a member of the arbitral Tribunal of Inter- 
pretation and the Reparations Commission 
and was honored with decorations by France, 
Belgium and Italy. He was a member of 
numerous clubs and fraternities. In 1894 
Mr. Cooke was married to May Louise Perry, 
who survives, with two children: Mrs. Kath- 
erine Cooke Brehm and Carlton P. Cooke, 


H. MORTON JOSLIN, aged 48, lumber con- 
tractor of Boonville, N. Y., and well known 
throughout northern New York, was _in- 
stantly killed when his car veered off the 
road at Potters Corners eight miles from 
Boonville on July 28. Wind and a blinding 
rainstorm are given as the cause of the ac- 
cident. Mr. Joslin had been engaged in the 
lumber jobbing business for a number of 
years, and was associated with the Gould 
Paper Co. ‘ 


JOHN T. PENN, aged 55, prominent busi- 
ness man of Greensboro, N. C., and a native 
of Patrick County, Virginia, died recently. 
He was secretary of the Atlantic Lumber Co., 
which he organized many years ago. 





ALBERT H. WENZEL, JR., the son of 
A. H. Wenzel, vice president of the Herman 
H. Hettler Lumber Co., of Chicago, died in 
Monroe, Mich., on Sunday, Aug. 2, of in- 
juries suffered in an accident there Satur- 
day. The boy, who was 16 years old, was 
on a vacation trip and was riding with a 
friend when their car was hit in the rear 
by a truck. The body was brought to Chi- 
cago on Monday and then taken to Quincy, 
Tll., where funeral services were held on 
Tuesday, Aug. 





Trouble and Litigation 


CORNING, N. Y., Aug. 3.—Orville H. 
Greene of Syracuse, N. Y., vice president of 
Wilson & Greene Lumber Co., of that city, 
has been appointed receiver in equity for 
the Park, Winton & True Co., of Addison, 
N. Y., and has already taken charge. Han- 
cock, Dorr & Kingsley, a Syracuse law firm, 
represents Park, Winton & True. The cur- 
rent liabilities are listed at $136,879.66 and 
the total assets at $185,893.11. The receiver 
will continue the business in co-operation 
with the officers in an effort to remove the 
financial burden from the shoulders of the 
owners, who state present business condi- 
tions are responsible for the move. Com- 
pany officials declare this is not an involun- 
tary bankruptcy and the firm is solvent. The 
Park, Winton & True Co. is the oldest exist-° 
ing millwork concern in the United States, 
having been organized in 1855. It was in- 
corporated in 1910. It manufactures doors, 
sash, blinds, trim and millwork and in the 
last few years has taken over the manu- 
facture of the patented Fairhurst products. 





BENTONVILLE, ARK., Aug. 3.—E. P. 
Knott of this city has been named receiver 
for the Benton County Lumber Co. by Chan- 
cellor Lee Seamster. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 














New Ventures 


ARKANSAS Booneville J M Yocum, for- 


merly with the Booneville Lumber Co., has opened 
a new lumber business. 

CALIFORNIA Tule Lake—J. Ww Copeland 
Yards opening retail lumber business. 


GEORGIA Dawson—Ven-Pak Products Co., of 


Columbus, Ohio, has opened a branch factory here 
for the manufacture of packing boxes, crates and 
baskets made of veneer, under management of 
G. E. Mier 

ILLINOIS Lisle—Bradner-Kuntze Lumber Co 
opening retail business. 

MISSISSIPPI Meridian—Queen City Lumber 
Co, has begun business; A. &. Fryson, proprietor 
MISSOURI Camdenton—W. H. Powell Lumber 
Co recently began business; headquarters, } 
James 

Salem—C \ Day Lum er Co. recently began 


business 


St. Louis—Stockyards Lumber & Supply Co, re- 


cently began business 

NEW MEXICO Silver City Rooney & Cobb 
opening new planing mill 

TENNESSEE Jackson—W, T. Bird has started 

commission lumber business, 

TEXAS Alvin—John F,. Grant Lumber Co of 
Houston, will open a retail lumber yard in Alvin 

| . 
ncorporations 

DELAWARE Wilmington—New Mexico Lum- 
ber & Timber Co. has been chartered under the 
laws of Delaware to engage in the lumber milling 
business Capital, $500,000 Main office for cor- 
porate purposes, Wilmington 

KANSAS Olpe—J. H. Bradfield Lumber, Grain 
& Coal Co., incorporated 

MICHIGAN Lake Odessa—Smith Bros., Velte 
& Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000; building ma- 
terials, et« old concern 

Traverse City—Michigan Wood Preserving Co 
decreasing capital from $150,000 to $5,000 

NEBRASKA Ponca—Finkbine Bros Lumber 
Co incorporated; capital, $10,000; old concern 

NEW YORK Schenectady—William R. Brown 
Lumber Co incorporated; capital, $30,000; old 
concern 

OHIO Cleveland—Globe Wrecking & Lumber 
Co., incorporated; 100 shares no par; J. M. Namec, 
2937 Hampshire Rd, 
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Every public dollar was 
originally a private dollar 
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PENNSYLVANIA Tamaqua—Hoppes & Faust 


Lumber (Co ncorporated capital, $50,000; old 
concern 
TENNESSEE Fayetteville—Hiller-Ashby Lum- 


ver Co., incorporated, 

Memphis—Home Builders’ Supply Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $5,000; A. J. Calhoun, 441 Garland 
TEXAS Fort Worth Mo-Dell Lumber Co in- 
corporated capital $5,000; C L. Mobley inter- 
ested 

WISCONSIN Green Bay Bell Lumber Co., in- 
corporated, t deal in lumber and timber of all 
kinds; 100 shares common stock, no par; H. Wittig 


interested 
Madison 
millwork 


Wilken & Richardson, incorporated; 


Business Changes 


ARKANSAS Texarkana 
sold to H, K, Stewart. 


Building Materials 


Co 


CALIFORNIA San Francisco—The Pickering 
Lumber Sales Co Cc. C, Stibich, manager, moved 
from 235 Montgomery St. to 691 Market St. 

San Francisco—J. W. Vance & Co., lumber deal- 
ers, have moved their office from 24 California St. 
to 112 Market St 

ILLINOIS Geneva Geneva Lumer & Coal Co 
has merged with M A Joshel & Bro., of St. 
Charles, Ill., and now operates as Geneva Lumber 
& Builders’ Supply Co. at St. Charles 

Murphysboro—Jackson County Lumber Co. _ re- 
cently acquired by E. W. Fix is being liquidated 
at auction 

Tiswilka H. E. Curtis & Co, have changed name 


to Curtis & Battey 
Warren—C. F. Taylor (Estate) will carry on the 


business of the late ¢ Taylor, with E. J. 
Wilcox as manager. 

INDIANA Anderson—Winters, Mercer & Bran- 
num will change corporate title to Madison County 
Lumber Co 

East Chicago and Elwood—Indiana Box Co. in 


merger known as 
headquarters at 


Greencastle 


Associated Box Corporation with 
New Castle, Pa. 
True-Hixon Lumber Co. sold to 


Allan Lumber Co 

Monticello—Eaton Line (Inc.) succeeded by Z. D 
tider 

New Market—True & True Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Fred Hixon, 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Redford Wrecking & Lum- 


ber Co, succeeded by Redford House Wrecking Co 
MISSISSIPPI, Meridian—Chipman-Fox Lumber 
Co, succeeded by A. E, Fryson in wholesale and 
retail lumber business and will be operated as 
Queen City Lumber Co. 
MISSOURI. Bethany 
Co. sold to Lowry-Miller 
Springfield—Springfield 
Willard Davis, 
NEBRASKA, 


ceeded by Geo. 


Harrison County Lumber 
Lumber Co, 


Planing Mill sold to 


Beatrice 
Mayborn 


Harry Williamson 
and Charles Essom. 


suc- 


Hampton—N, Petersen Lumber Co, sold to J. H 
Yost Lumber Co, 

NEW MEXICO. Bernalillo—White Pine Lumber 
Co. sold at receiver's sale to New Mexico Lumber 


«& Timber Co, 


Martins herry—LaBelle Box Co. in merger 
known as Associated Box Corporation with head- 
quarters at New Castle, Pa. 

OREGON, Coquille—J. Arthur Berg is reported 


to have purchased 
& Barker, 


the logging Yusiness of baxter 


PENNSYLVANIA. New Castle—New Castle Box 
Co. in new merger knowo as Associated Box 
Corporation, with headquarters at New Castle. 

Palmyra—Penn Lumber & Supply Co., head- 
quarters removed to Lebanon, 

Vandergrift—Vandergrift Hox Co. plans merger 
as Associated Box Corporation, with headquarters 
at New Castle. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, Geddes—Floete Lumber Co. 


sold to Thompson Yards (Inc.). 

Lake Andes Fiioete Lumver Co, succeeded by 
Thompson Yards (Ine.) 

TEXAS. Carbon—Carbon Lumber Co. discon- 
tinues yard, 

Stanton—Coleman Lumber Co. sold to J, T. 
gerry. 

W ilson—Rockwell gros. & Co. sold to Fox- 
worth-Galbraith Lumber Co, 

Winona—Odom Lumoer «'o, succeeded by F. J. 
Dunaway Lumber Co. 

UTAH Ogden and Salt Lake City Branch yards 
of Smvot Lumber Co., of Frovo, being discon- 
tinued, 

WASHINGTON. Morton—Johnson & Clarke have 
taken over the Chessar sawmill and will start 
operation in the near future. 


Casualties 


ARKANSAS Paragould—Hickson- Mfg. 


Logers 


(o., loss by fire in lumber mill, between $10,000 
and $15,000; main mill building and equipment 
destroyed, 

IDAHO Post Falls—tL. G. Pfeffer, box factory, 
loss by fire, $1,200. 

MARYLAND. Cumberland East Side Lumber 


fire 
NEBRASKA 


ver Co., loss by 


Co,., loss by 


Cozad—Sheldon & 
fire, $40,000. 


Sheldon Lum- 


Fremont—Luehrs & Christianson Lumber & 
Coal Co., loss by fire, $75,000, 

Gothenburg—Ciommunity Lumber & Supply Co., 
loss by fire of a few thousand dollars 


Lexington—Sheldon Lumber Co., 


by fire, $70,000. 


& Sheldon loss 


NEW YORK. Croghan—Croghan Flooring & 
Mfg. Co., loss by fire of several hundred dollars 

Mount Kisco—L. B. Richards Co., loss by fire in 
lumber yard: lumber, building materials, sheds, 
feed and supplies destroyed, 

OHIO Warren—East Ohio Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $3,000. 


OREGON Lakeview Peterson-Johnson Bros 


sawmill reported burned. 

Prineville—Smith Bros. planing mill has been 
burned, 

SOUTH DAKOTA Cottonwood—K, (. Kings- 
burg Lumber Co., loss by fire in hardware, coal 
and lumber yard. 

VIRGINIA Norfolk—American Pox & Lumbe 


Co. (Ine.), loss by fire, $20,000 


WASHINGTON, Tacoma Ray Gamble, manu- 
facturer of products made from sawdust, loss by 
fire, $20,000; will reconstruct 

WISCONSIN. Alden—Charles Seefelt lumber 


yard damaged by fire; loss 


burned. 


$8,000; delivery truck 


New Mills and Equipment 


MARYLAND. Elkton—The State Roads Commis- 
sion of Maryland is having plans drawn for a one- 
story sawmill and two-story storage building to 


cost between $25,000 and $30,000. 


MICHIGAN. Curtis—Jay Bradley is about to 
begin erection of a sawmill near Long Point. 
OHIO. Girard—Western Reserve Lumber Co. 


planning to rebuild the building recently destroyed 
by fire. 


BRITISH NORTH 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


AMERICA 


Port Renfrew—The Lone 


Star Timber, Lumber & Pulp Co., B. A. Grover, 
president. Pioneer Drug Bldg., Seattle, proposes 
erection of pulp mill, sawmill, shingle mill and 


veneer plant to cost between $6,000,000 and $8,000,- 
000, it is reported, 
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How to Figure Costs for Advertising || 
, In Classified Department 


For one week..... inebeieita -seee++-30 cents a line 
For two consecutive weeks......55 cents a line 
For three consecutive weeks. ....75 cents a line 
For four consecutive weeks......90 cents a line 
For thirteen consecutive weeks. ....$2.70 a line 
For twenty-six consecutive weeks. .$5.40 a line 
For fifty-two consecutive weeks. ..$10.80 a line 








Seven words of ordinary length make 


«..2 line. 

Count in the signature. Heading 
counts as two lines. 

Nu display except the heading is 


permitted. 


Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Reiiittances to accompany the order 


No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement: Copy must 


L_ in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











WANTED 











Salesmen 





SALESMEN! 


To sell West Coast lumber and lumber products 


DOUGLAS FIR, SITKA SPRUCE, WESTERN 
HEMLOCK, RED CEDAR, WESTERN PINES 
SAWMILL AND FACTORY PRODUCTS Excep- 
tionally attractive proposition for reliable men 
Exclusive territory Must work with us exclu- 
sively on one or more lines ut free to handle 
other lines for other firms Tell us territory 
you would like to cover and present or most re- 
cent employment Communications confidential 


Address “G. 6," care American Lumberman. 





COMMISSION SALES CONNECTIONS 
Desired by Douglas Fir mill group. Exclusive ter- 
ritory. Address with account of experience ‘‘G, 5,” 
care American Lumberman 





WANTED SALESMAN 


To sell subscriptions for trade paper on commis 
sion basis Also capable to write feature stories 
at space rates. 

Address “G, 18,” care American Lumberman 





EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY 


Woods. 
July 25th 


For West Coast 
Lumberman issue 


See page 53 American 





NOW SELLING RETAIL LUMBER 


manufacturing trade to sell new Non-Splitz 
Oval nails as side line Weil advertised and de- 
mand created Backed by large responsible mand 
facturer. 

Address 


Or 


“H. 3.° eare American Lumberman. 





Employees 





WANTED—VENEER SAW OPERATOR 
Advise experience 
Address “H,. 2,” 


and salary expected. 
care American Lumberman. 


— 


WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shingles, 
new or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers 
electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, busi- 
ness opportunity, timber and timber lands, or any: 
thing used in the lumber industry, you can get !t 
at small cost by advertising in the ‘Want Col- 
umns’” of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mat 








hattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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